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All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be 
addressed to Franx Les.it, 537 Pearl street, New York, 

Authors are requested to designate their manuscripts 
distinctly, and in communicating with us, to retain the 
original iitle. 


Norrcs—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 








We have to thank our friends Kunhardt & 
Co., of 45 Exchange Place, the agents for the Hamburg 
steamers, for valuable files of the latest European 
papers, 





NOTICES. 


Svusscrrsers desiring to secure the continuance of 
this journal, to avoid disappointment, should send in 
their subscriptions two weeks before the issue of the 
last number to which their former subscriptions entitle 
them. 








GOOD NEWS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A parre devoted exclusively to the junior 
members of the family, and which shall neither be too 
childish nor too manly, but intended to include all in 
its scope, has long been a want in every intelligent 
household. Frank Lesire’s Boys’ AND GIRLS’ | 
WerxExLy is intended to supply this want, and afford | 
amusement and instruction to the younger branches of | 
the domestic circle. The impulsive and growing boy, 
and his budding sister, will find in the Boys’ anp GIkLs’ 
Weerxtx something at once to interest and instruct, 
while the diversity of the contents cannot fail to attract 
every class of mental capacity and taste. For those who 
are fond of parlor sports there will be Magic Games, 
Conundrums and Arithmetical Puzzles, while the more 
gerious will find matter equally attractive to them. 
History, Adventure, Romantic Incident, Fairy Lore, Po- 
etry, Natural History, Manners and Customs of Foreign 
Nations, Science Mide Easy, Mechanicai Instruction and 
Pleasant Anecdotes—all form part of the varied enter- 
tainment provided by the publisher of Frank LEsLiz’s 
Boys’ anp Grats’ WEEKLY for his young triends. 

In brief, his great object has been to take the part of 
the family friend and tutor, who imparts the stores of 
his learning and experienc, so judiciously and gen- 
fally, as to be ever welcome to them. It has also other 
special attractions, to which our readers are referred to 
the advertisement in another column. 








The Fall Elections—Their Result and 
Moral. 


Tue November Elections have had the same 
substantial result with those of October, and 
the next Congress will be more decisively 
Republican or Radical than the present. 
That is to say, upon any of the great issues be- 
fore the country there will be a Republican 
strength of more than two-thirds, which will 
enable that party to carry any measure,on which 
its members may be agreed, over the veto of 
the President. The House of Representatives 
will doubtless stand, as now, 140 Republicans 
to 40 Democrats and 2 Administration mem- 
bers. The Senate, as at present constituted, 
stands 36 Republicans to 15 Democrats and 3 
Administration members. The next Senate 
will probably stand 42 Republicans, 12 Demo- 
crats and 2 Administration. 

The Republican strength in the next Congress 
will not only be thus increased numerically, but 
it will be augmented in other respects. The 
influence of the small Democratic minority will 
be weakened through the characters of some of 
its members. This city sends a prize-fighter 
and gambler, and a local politician of disgrace- 
ful antecedents, who has not been sent to the 
Penitentiary lest the inmates might be cor- 
rupted. The better class of Democrats ab- 
stained from being candidates, 'y because 
they anticipated the hopeless minority in wich 
they would be placed, but mainly because they 
have little hope or desire of perpetuating a 
party organization which has ceased to be pro- 
gressive and has no living principle to animate 
and sustain it. On the other hand, the Repub- 
licans have left out few of their present mem- 
pers, except such as were inclined to what 
is called ‘‘Conservatism,” which has been 
undexstood to be an undue subservience to 
Executtye patronage. The more “Radical” 
men of the present Congress have, in the 
main, bem returned by increased majorities, 
and they have been reinforced by the accession 
of men like General Butler, who are, if any- 
thing, in advance of themselves. 

Never before has the popular will been ex- 
pressed in a more emphatic manner; and with 
popular major’..es unprecedented in the 
litical history of the country behind them, it 
is not to be supposed that the members of the 
next Congress will be less firm or decisive in 
action than those of the present. They will 
net relax the conditions of ‘‘ Reconstruction,” 
as set forth in the ‘‘ Congressional Plan,” and if 
a factious or stubborn opposition is offered to 
it by the lately rebel States, it is certain these 
will not be admitted to representation. It may 
be that they will have to submit to more rigid 
requisitions. The people of the South once 
fell into the error of believing that the De- 
mocracy was more partisan than patriotic, and 
they were astounded to see such men as Logan 


not delude themselves a second time. The 


Executive patronage to help it, has just made 
@ desperate and exhaustive effort to regain 
power, and has been pulverized under the 
weight of such popular majorities as must 
make all further opposition a purposeless and 
ineffective guerrilla warfare. We state the 
broad fact thus broadly, because we wish the 
people of the South to know that they must 
elect their policy without bringing into their 
calculations the possibility of Democratic sup- 
port. The Democratic Party is dead; power- 
less to help itself, incapable of helping others. 
The name may be kept up in this city by a 
base coalition of prize-fighters, gamblers, 
plunderers, swindlers and liquor-dealers with 
the mass of foreign ignorance and vice that 
collects here like the filth jin a cesspool, but 
elsewhere its elements will separate and enter 
into new combinations, with advanced ideas 
and clearer and loftier purposes. 


We write this with no animosity toward the 
defunct party. There was a time when its 
leaders were men of character and intellect ; 
when it had a Marcy instead of a Saulsbury in 
the Senate, and a Douglas instead of a Morris- 
sey in the House; when it supported some 
vital principle, and was identified with mea- 
sures of nationdl advancement. But for years it 
has degenerated in character as it has shrunk in 
numbers, until, despised of men, it has finally 
been buried under the avalanche of public dis- 
approval and contempt. 


Among the incidents of the late canvass there 
is one infinitely amusing, and not without a 
good moral. That was the attempt of a num- 
ber of oldand fossilized political leaders to effect 
a diversion from the ranks of those with whom 
they had formerly acted, but who had neglected 
them for younger, abler and more advanced 


Democratic Party, with the whole power of | honored and even petted, the monstrosities of 


kingdom of Heaven” have full sway, and are 


heathendom are outdone. 

Our readers may think such terms of denun- 
ciation are too vehement to be applied to any 
civilized nation; but before our article is 
finished they will, we feel assured, agree with 
us that no language can adequately depict the 
sufferings of youth and childhood we shall 
briefly instance, and that no terms of repre- 
hension are too strong to apply to such prac- 
tices. The authority for our statements cannot 
be disputed; it is no less than that of a Com- 
mission of the Parliament of England, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition of the 
children employed in various branches of 
manufacture. The facts set forth in the report 
of the Commission would be incredible if stated 
under authority less august, and we venture to 
say that the wildest imaginings of fiction, the 
sum total of the crimes of all the ‘sensation 
novels” of the age, are tame and commonplace 
beside the mass of cruelty and oppression 
which this report details in plain, business-like 
language. 

The trades which this commission examined 
were of great variety, comprising most of those | 
not already brought under the operation of 
Acts of Parliament limiting the hours of labor 
and providing for the education of the children 
employed in them. It will only be necessary 
for us to instance a few, and even in these our 
space will not allow us to give more than the 
briefest outline. Let us first take Lace-making. 
The business requires very little muscular 
exertion, but considerable manual dexterity. 
It is taught in private cottages, called 
lace-schools, where the parents of the children 
pay a small weekly sum for their instruction, 
and sell the lace made by them. In the work 
of pulling out threads, infants of two years 





men, better representing the spirit and intellect | 
of the time. Forgetting that the war has re- | 
created the nation, and given it a new life, | 
loftier aims, and a more manly character and 
purposes, they thought to lead and rule as of | 
old, through the paltry, partisan mechanism 
and manipulation that was so powerful when the 
most exciting political question was whether or 
not the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
should be divided among the States or go into 
the public treasury! Smarting under a sense of 
neglect, and animated by disappointment, they 
sought to ruin if they could not rule, and seem 
to have thought that they could really obtain 
and wield the balance of power in the nation. 
The Weeds, the Sewards, the Blairs, the Ran- 
dalls, the Cowans, and the Dixons! Did not 
they pack conventions, stifle speech, and ‘put 
through” resolutions as of yore, and water 
their work with grateful tears? Never was 
‘*management” nearer perfect—never did ap- 
paratus of conjuror work more smoothly! 
And they really came to believe that their | 
castle of cards was brass-clamped granite, and 
dreamed that the sceptre of power would once 
more return to their anxious hands. Mr. 
Seward buried his old associates in the State 
of New York under a hostile majority of 40,000, 
and sent the Republican party over the Falls 
of Niagara. The flush of anticipated victory 
shone on the brow of the Postmaster-General, 
and the decorous Senator from Connecticut 
became unwontedly animate over the prospect 
which the sublime optimist of the State De- 
partment unvailed to the gaze of his less 
sanguine followers. Mr. Weed fondly hoped 
to once more carry the vote of New York in his 
breeches pocket, and Mr. Seward saw the 
Presidential chair invitingly open before him, 
as the organizer of a new and irresistible party. 
‘The hosts that weresto follow the old leading 
were estimated by legions and not by units, 
and the guns that were to announce the guc- 
cess of the political coup were charged to the 
muzzle. 


The elections came, and they are over. In 
the whole history of politics there never was a 
purpose of disorganization that failed so sig- 
nally as the one attempted by the rejected 
leaders. A more abject fiasco is impossible. 
And the moral is, that when men die politi- 
cally their friends should put metaphorical 
pennies on their eyes, so that they may not 
deceive themselves with the notion that they 
are really alive, nor distress the public by 
mimicking a vitality they do not possess. 








Infant Sacrifices. 


Tue feast of horrors we are about to spread 
before our readers is not gathered from the nar- 
ratives of missionaries, or the tales of credulous 
travelers. We have not sought illustrations 
among the human sacrifices in India, the mas- 
sacres in Dahomey, or the cannibalism of the 
Fiji Islands. Moloch may claim its bloody 
rites, and Fetichism its unnumbered victims; 
these at least perish in obedience to impulses 
springifig from a religion, degraded, cruel and 
barbarous indeed, but still a religion. It may 
excite our pity or: disgust to read of such 
things carried on under such a sanction. But 
one aggravation is wanting, and it is that, in a 
Christian land, where the ministers of Him 





and Sickles in arms against them. Let them 





who said of little children that ‘of such is the 


of age had been known to be employed, many 


——3 
under such a system may be found in the 
examination of some children, employed jp 
making Lucifer matches. Thomas Graham, 
aged nine: 

“Never heard of an le or a lion—never of 
Bible. Heard some talk about Christ a good bit ago 
three or four years, at a Ranter’s qhape. Does not 
know anything He did, or whether He was killed or 
crucified. Has a soul; does not know where it goes 
or what becomes of it, or whether He is good or bad,” 


Alice Combes, aged sixteen : 


know what the Bible la. ‘Has never howd of fe bo 
not know how the world is made. Never heard of 
Adam or Jesus Christ. Never was taught any prayers, 
Know that good people go to heaven, and bad to hell,” 

Omitting many other trades, we now come to 
those of Birmingham, represented in Parliament 
by John Bright. This gentleman is now actively 
engaged in agitating the question of manhood 
suffrage. What sort of constituency he would 
have when the boys in his own town become 
men may be judged of from what follows; 
“Thirty-two persons, taken from a variety of 
trades and places, averaging over twelve years 
of age, and including one youth of twenty, one 
girl of eighteen and two of seventeen, could not 
tell the Queen’s name. Q. ‘Is it Victoria?’ 
A. ‘Oh, no! Idon’t know it when I hear it so, 
Can’t understand them things.’ Some do not 
know she exists, and others show a glimmering 
of knowledge by such answers as ‘Isshe Prince 
Alexandria?’ ‘Is she Prince of Wales? ‘Him 
and her got married.’ ‘She belongs to all the 
world.’ The above,” say the Commissioners, 
‘tis only part of the dense ignorance shown 
by very large numbers. Many know little or 
nothing of the simplest objects of nature— 
flowers, birds, fishes, rivers, mountains, seas, 
or of London, etc., in England, or other coun- 
tries out of it, or how to getthere. _‘ London,’ 
however, ‘ is a country, but also in the exhibi- 
tion;’ ‘ violet is a pretty bird;’ ‘lilac isa bird; 
‘I believe I would know a primrose, it’s a red 





at three, although from four to six is the com- | 
mon age to begin. In small, low rooms, the , 


| ventilation, as might be expected, is of the eagle is 


worst kind, while in some, in order to keep | 
the lace clean, the children sit without shoes 
in the coldest weather, the floors being of 
plaster or brick. The hours that these poor 
beings are kept at work are incredible. One 
girl testifies: 

‘That she worked in winter from seven or eight in 
the morning til! eleven or twelve at night; and in sum- 
mer from seven A.M. to seven P.M. Has gone home in 
the morning before six—once at three—having been at 
work till ten the night before. Has many a time sat at 
work through the night, and first did so when about 
thirteen or fourteen. Her parenis have all she can 
earn.” 

Straw-plait Manufacture is in like manner | 
taught to children in schools, and out of | 
48,000 people employed in the trade, 6,000 to | 
7,000 are children. As in lace-making, it is | 
the parents who drive their children to this 
work, in order to add to the family fund. 
They find out what the physical endurance oi 
their children will enable them to accomplish, 
and this they exact to the uttermost. The 
working-rooms were visited by the Commis- 
sioners ; in one, forty-two children were found, 
with an air space of eighteen and a half cubic 
feet each, or less than half what each would 
have if shut up in a box three feet square. 
The mortality among these poor over-worked 
children was very great, consumption and 
fever carrying them off at a very early age. 
Education is at the lowest ebb, and scarcely 
any of the adult population can read. 

In Hosiery Manufacture similar shocking 
reports are made. Parents keep their children 
working at four and five years of age as long 
as they themselves can sit up. One witness 
Bays : 

“Tittle creatures are kept up shamefully late; 
mothers have been known to pin them to their knees to 
keep them to their work, and prevent their falling down 
from sleep or exhaustion, and they slap them to keep 
them awake,” 

In this business there are 120,000 employed, 
and the proportion of children are the same as 
in the straw-plait manufacture. 

In the Potteries, matters are, if possible, even 
worse. Out of 27,432, the aggregate number 
of both sexes employed, 5,918 were children, 
(2,917 being females), all under tengears of age; 
of whom 593 were under five, 159 being girls. 
The mortality among these was excessive, in 
one district, out of 1,120 deaths, 619 being of 
children under five years, the majority of whom 
died from debility induced by want of parental 
care. Boys of tender years are employed all 
day long in the ovens when the thermome- 
ter there ranges from 130° to 148°. They have 
to carry the molds in and out, running thus 
in an ordinary day’s work a distance estimated 
at seven miles. The most painful part of 
these revelations was that the parents them- 
selves inflicted this slavery on their own off- 
spring. Fathers were even found who did not 
scruple to employ their little daughters, from 
eight to ten years of age, in running for a 
whole day in and out of these heated furnaces. 
The result is that the potters, as a class, repre- 
sent physically and mentally a very degeneraie 
population. They are, as a rule, stunted in 
growth, ill-shaped, frequently deformed, be- 
come prematurely old, and are short-lived, 
very few attaining the age of fifty. 

What debasement the human mind reaches 








rose like;’ ‘don’t know if a robin red-breast is 
a bird, or if it flies or sings, or if the 
a bird; ‘the sea is made 
of land and not of water; ‘people may go all 
the way to America in atrain.’ Of very many, 
indeed, the state of mind regarding religious 
facts is dark. It is not too much to say that 
to many God, the Bible, the Saviour, a Chris- 
tian, or even a future state, are ideas entirely 
orall but unknown. God is ‘the good man,’ 
or ‘the man in heaven.’ ‘I’ve heard that 
(Christ), but don’t know what it is.’ Nor do 
others know ‘where God lives,’ or about 
the world being made, or who made it, 
‘Have not heard of Christ, I had never 
done my work tillso late.’ ‘Have heard about 
Jesus Christ, but it is so long since that I’ve 
forgot; don’t know if I am a Christian, or what 
it is or means; heaven was heard of long ago 
—when father died, mother said he was going 
there’! Some think that bad and good alike 


| go there, or, on the other hand, ‘them as is 


wicked shall be worshiped ; that means all shall 
go to hell;’ or, again, that when people die 
‘they be buried, bain’t they ?—their souls as 
well as their bodies all go in the pit-hole when 
they be burfed; they never get out or live 
again; they have not a soul; I have not one; 
the soul does not live afterward; it is quite an 
end of people when they die; the devil is a good 
person; I don’t know where he lives; Christ 
was a wicked man!’ Of eighty girls at one 
large factory, of seven to sixteen years, fifty- 
nine could not read, twelve practically could 
not, eleven could read a little, and the remain- 
ing one girl could read effectually. Some of 
the bigger boys laughed at the idea of being 
supposed to know anything.” 

The Commissioners adopt as their own the 
words of one of their correspondents: 

“Competition, that voracious and inexorable mon- 
ster, must have food, and these ——— (from seven 
to thirteen) are its food. A cheap article, by means 
of cheap labor, 4. ¢. that of the youngest ible hands 
for the endurable time, and at the lowest pos- 
sible wages, this is the desideratum, and here is the 
race. And whilst (by thousands) the hale, strong male 
is emigrating to other climes, the infant laborer is filling 
his ; he is supplantea by the youth, and the 
youth by the child, and the child by the infant. Wo- 
men, mothers, 28 we have seen, are also working their 
husbands out of work, and every improvement in ma- 
chinery is adapted to the jeast expensive hands. This 
is the philosophy of labor in the nineteenth century. 
And what is our gain but loss. In morals, irreparable 
loss; in national stamina, loss; and thus we 1 go 
on, a8 far as our unprotected hardware districts are 
concerned, till we contribute, as our share of the na- 
tional family, a poor, withered, pigmy race, deteriorated 
by too early and prolonged labor, effeminated by 
debased pleasure, emasculated as to the best qualities 
of the Saxon race, and of little worth either in peace 
or war. Competition must have a curb, and that a legal 
one,” 

We close in sorrow this brief sketch of 
the inner life of the laboring classes of Eng- 
land, but we cannot but admire the moral 
courage that could brave the censure of the 
world in making the record public. In this 
very publicity lies safety, for as far as legisla- 
tion can remedy these frightful evils, we may 
be assured it will not be wanting. Happily, 
in our own country such things cannot exist, 
partly by Legislative enactments of the States 
forbidding children’s labor in factories, and 
partly by our population not being hemmed in 
geographically, as in Great Britain. But if 
ever, in spite of our many advantages, any 
such crying evils should creep into our body 
politic, we trust that there will be some su- 
preme power which can expose them as man- 


fully and honestly as this Parliamentary Com- 
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— 
“sion of England has done, and suggest as 
yi and effectual @ remedy. 


4 Goop ApporIntment.—Among the names of 
be Commissioners to the Paris exposition ap- 
inted by the Government we see that of Frank 
am the publisher of Faanx Lesiiz’s Nrws- 
— and other popular serials. If thorough 
intimate acquaintance with the general 
industrial interests of the country, and capacity 
jo manage the interests thus entrusted to his 
make up the qualifications of a commis- 
goner, the appointment of Mr. Leslie was, as the 
politicians say with less reason at times—‘‘ one 
qainently fit to be made.”—Sunday Courier. 


ar the Jerome Park race-course gentlemen of 
the Jockey club ride their own horses, The 
Berald explains, “Now that we are sending our 
gporting men to Congress, the gentlemen who 
peed to be considered eligible for such positions 
have taken to the turf, and the Jerome race is & 
public recognition and inauguration of this new 

” 


era, 


Mz. Baron in urging reform and the extension 
of suffrage in England, before the people of Man- 
chester, presented the abuses of the present 
gystem of representation in the following effective 


poanner H 














«145 boroughs, while “ 109 boroughs, 
» 485, 000 ectenn 
190,000 sopalation, 9,305,000 population, 
gx, incomes, 28,240,000 income-tax, 
915 members 3 181 mermabers.” 


This is something like the 291,000 whites of South 
Carolina insisting in sending twice as many re- 
tatives to Congress as Vermont with 
§14,000—and as many as Connecticut with 451,000. 

Journatistio APporntmeNT.—We learn that 
Frank Leslie, the publisher of the popular illus- 
trated weekly, has been appointed a National 
Commissioner to the forthcoming Paris Expo- 
sition. The appointment is a good one, and Mr. 
Leslie will render efficient protection to the in- 
terests entrusted to his charge.— Wilkes’s Spirit 
of the Times. . 








TOWN COSSIP. 
flow We Hate the Antique and the 
Picturesque. 


Tx hundredth anniversary of old St. Paul, 
briefly spoken of last week, and the aspirations uttered 
by the clergy and people assisting on that occasion, for 
the honored fane still being allowed for a little while to 
lift its head in air, naturally brings up 4 brief consider- 
ation of the cognate subject: What Americans generally 
and the good people of metropolitan New York in partic- 
ular, think of the antique in erection among the build- 
ings ofthe city. We have, and have had, a few buildings 
approaching age, if not old; and we have, or have had, 
certain buildings and places around which, on account 
of the time that has rolled over them or the momentous 
pature of events once occurring in or around them, any 
ther people would imagine that some “ odor of sanc- 
lity”’ clung about roof or steeple or gateway or ceil- 
ing, or even a bit of old furniture. Well, the ideas of 
other people being conceded, what do we think of the 
antique in our midst? Do we love it, cherish it, point 
to it with pride, reprobate its injury, demand its preser- 
vation? To be very candid, nearly all things seem to 
work together for the pleasant purpose of proving that 
we do something worse than ignore it—that we hate it! 

Let us run over a few of the objects of antique interest 
now or lately in the possession of New Yorkers, and 
mark what is done to prove that late statement a truth 
orthecontrary. First, the old houses: and first of these, 
the old Walton House on Pearl street, somewhat past 
century since William: Walton built it and the highest 
festivities of the Colonial Court were held within it. It 
bas been alow boarding-house and sometimes a groggery 
for many years past; and except as the good old Clerk 
of the Common Council (Mr. David T. Valentine) has 
found occasion to allude to it in one of those antiquity- 
preserving Munuals for which we cannot be too grateful, 
and except as once, a few years ago, @ pupil and subor- 
dinate of his took the pains to dig out its history and 
write and publish an elaborate sketch which few or no- 
body read—it might as well, for any attention paid it, 
be an erection of ten years ago as one of more than an 
hundred. Nobody goes to see it—nobody cares that it 
was ever a feature in ‘Old New York” of the times be- 
fore the Revolutiag. Some day, an inefficient Fire 
Department will w it to burn like some Dutch Hill 
thanty; and the body of people will be glad to hear 
that the “old rubbish” is out of the way, and room 
thus made for ‘“‘one more magnificent commercial 
building ’’! 

Becond only in age and far ahead of it in interest stands 
the Washington House, now the Washington HoteL 
corner of Broadway and Battery place. The outside 
of this building is very fairly preserved, the small-paned 
old windows yet remaining; and, within it, the visitor 
may yet ascend and descend the identical stairways on 
the railings of which Washington and his companions 
laid their hands during the Pater Patria’s long occu- 
pancy of it, and Sir Guy Carleton and his officers when 
New York lay under British domination after the Battle 
of Long Island—the very railings, indeed, which the 
Father touched on that day when he went to deliver up 
his commission and make that parting address to his 
soldiers which has becomeimmortal, Yet how many go 
to see it as the “ Washington House”? Five a year, 
perhaps, or maybe ten—perhaps not even that poor five! 
It is a hotel and restaurant, now; and once in a while 
it serves as a Jand-mark for some stranger coming from 
the boats at the Battery, to know when he turns into 
Broadway—that is its principal use and importance 
Row-a-days, 

Very near the Washington House there stood, less 
than ten years ago, a low brick and wooden building, as 
Worthy of preservation, for the sake of patriotic memo- 
ties, as ever was Faneuil Hall or the Hancock House 
&t Boston. This was the Burns Coffee-House, on Broad- 
Way, opposite the Bowling Green; and in that very struo- 
ture had assembied the Liberty Boys of 1774, protesting 
gainst English oppression and holding those secret 
Meetings out of which (instead of at Lexington and 

rd) came the “first blood of the Revolution,” at 
Golden Hill, now the corner of John and Nassau streets. 
hout the war it was the patriotic head-quarters 

of the city; and in its doorway, on the 25th of Novem- 





ber, 1783, the rejoicing leaders stood, the work accom- | 
plished, to see the last British flag ever floating here in | 
authority, come down from the flag-staff on the Bowling 
Green, In the garden of that house, too, it was that John 


' Champe arranged to catch the traitor Benedict Arnold, 


when acting under special instructions from Washing- | 
ton, and only failed by un accident. Weli, one day the , 
Hudson River Railroad Company wanted “room ”—as 
the old Western hunter had done long before. Down 


| went the old Coffee-House, without pause or question, 
| to make a vacancy on which the Company could dump 





freight and baggage, its use for that mean purpose still 
continued, and no thought whatever of even erecting a 
building there! 

At the corner of Cedar and Nassau there stands an 
old building with the dipped roof of a century ago and 
® cupola as ancient, It was once a church, and it | 
shared with the Sugar-House the glory and shame of 
being a prison for the patriots, when the British held 
New York after Long Island. Tradition has it, too, that 
the dragoons of King George actually stabled their horses 
in its sacred aisles. It is a Post-office, now, its architec- 
ture marred by the clumsy erections thrown round it 
like so many barnacies; and the principal aspiration 
with reference to it seems to be: “ Confound the old 
place !—how inconvenient itis! Wish they would tear 
itdown and build a better Post-office!”” So they will, 
some day, and that avery early one. The old church 
will fall, at the hands of men who seem to have no idea 
of the possibility of building somewhere else and allowing 
the sacred to stand! With it or even before it will go 
the North Dutch Church on Fulton and William, hold- 
ing the game sacredness of Revolutionary British | 
possession, and the added charm of having been for a | 
whole century the place of worship of the Patroon 
families who formed the aristocracy of the city if it had 
any. The North Dutch is already marked for demoli- 
tion; the vaults have been rummaged ; and very soon 
the pictures which we have from time to time 
-— of the old edifice (the last only a few weeks ago, 

connection with the Prayer-Meeting anniversary) 
ay have a double value because relating entirely to the 
y-gone. 
© old Stuyvesant Pear-Tree, corner of Third 
avenue and Thirteenth street, lives yet in a few 
branches; and there is a railing around it, affording 
some protection. It is painful to say, however, that it 
would probably have long ago fallen to “ commons” 
and the last decay, its age been alone depended | 
upon to save it. It became, somehow, associated with 
the Democratic (party) idea; and swearing by it being a 
popular thing, it has been in that slight degree pre- 
served. But there are those who have wondered, year 
after year, that the tree did not come down and give 
place to a iiberty-pole within the same railings, at the 
raising ot which some Ward candidate could have made 
a few more votes for his darling “‘ office’! 
Yes, the politics of the Stuyvesant Pear-Tree Lave 


| been more to it than its historical two hundred years 





and iis planting by the hand of the great Duich 
Governor. And why should it not beso? What pro- 
portion, of the thousands of persons who every weck 
visit the City Hall, blend at all with the business upon 
which they go, the fact that the old circular-segments 
of desks in some of the chambers are the very ones to 
which the First Congress of the United States sat down, 
when the nation had just been formed at the hands of 
the Fathers? And who is so weak as to place on a par 
with the necessity of conciliating an Aldermanic 
“ring,” the fact that the chair on which the President 
of that body presides over that “ring” and its insigni- 
ficant outside, is the seat upon which Washingion, 
First President, sat down after taking the oath of his | 
great office? Decidedly, in tis and fifty other dctails 
(for space fails to enumerate more of our fading quasi- 
antiquities), the good metropolitans have outgrown the 
“ mawkish” feeling of reverence for the old, tie histori- 
cal and the romantic. They are too wise, now, toocold, 
hard and “‘ prudent,” to be bothered about such trifles! 
And they may have even reached that enviable state in 
which the known presence of the True Cross would not 
affect them much more than any other piece of lumber | 
—when they could, stand alike on Bunker Hill or | 
Calvary with little thought beyond the eligibility of the 
one om the other as a building site for “* commercial 
purposes.” Why should not this be so, too, in an age 
which has seen every choicest rock of our choicest 
mountain range (the White Mountains) scrawled over 
with placards ot “S—T—1860—X,” when ‘“ Buy 
Warren’s Blacking, Strand, London,” figures on,one of 
the great stone courses of the Pyramid of Ghizeh, when 
“ Phalon’s Paphian Lotion” has been found announced 
on the entablature of the Temple at Karnak, and a ce: tain 
other advertising abomination, by no means too respect- 
able, is at least alleged to be sprawled upon a board and 
na‘led to one of the olive trees in the Garden of Geth- 
semane! We have out-lived the old—that is all: What | 
should we, metropolitans, care for graves and fanes, if 
either stood in the way of a good commercial site or an 
increased rental ? 

There remained another point to be spoken of—our 
corresponding hatred to everything picturesque; but 
the length to which this article has already extended 
makes only a word in that direction possible. 

An English writer (supposed to be Sala) not long ego 
published a paper, very popular on both sides of the 
Atlantic, on “ Form-Sickness,” his theme being the 
Weary equareness and sameness of American cities. 
He must have written it some two years since; and if a 
ride on Broadway, at that time, had suggested any part 
of it, he ought to take that ride overagain, now. From 
St. Paul’s to Union Square, then, there were five objects, 
and no more, relieving the eternal sameness and 
squarencss, Four of them were exteriors, and the fifth 
was an interior—that.of Taylor’s Saloon, in the fretted 
and gilded ceiling of which, with its many columns, 
something of the Old World was very well conveyed, as 
contrasting with the ‘“‘shop” l!ook of everything e'se, 
the great hotels and warehouses not excepted. Now, 
torn limb from —_ Taylor’s has lost its gilding and 
its peculiarities, and become the humdrum office of an 
express company; the next pictaresque object above it, 
the Gothic front of Dr. Chapin’s church, is slaughtered 
to make room for “‘one more store”; the slender and 

ful octagonal twin-turreted towers of St, Thomas's 
Ghurch, w relieved the cumbrous clumsiness 
of the street line more than any other single object, 
have fallen and been replaced by 4 two-story “shop ’’ of 
the very meanest effect; the sombre but effective dark 
square stone tower of the Church of the Messiah has 
been worse than torn down—capped with a wooden 
cornice, sign-lettered, while a wooden casing below 
surrounds its feet like baby swaddling-bands, and makes 
it the front of one-third church and two-thirds theatre, 
Grace Church is the last picturesque object remaining 
on the whole line of our great thoronghfare, and it 
seems shockingly out of place— 8 veritable architectural 
“Last Rose of er *’ left * towering alone,” if not 
“blooming.” Down with it! Ifwe can have no more 


than that, why have anything? Tenth street and 
Broadway is an excellent location, as tial Stewart 
can tell us. Who bids for the imm demolition of 


Grace Church (Brown included) and the offering of the 
last mouthful of sacrifice to our insatiable demon of the 
New and the Square? 


“No You Don’t!” 


Subject for a picture, suggested by street oc- 
currence. Large placard at street corner: “ Register! 
Register at once, all voters! Last day, Saturday, Nov. 
$4.” Then near it: ** Vote for ———..”” Incipient citizen, 
Hibernian in —— Pn moe ive — = — 
aged four, su e ons grea 
attention, and then putting fingers to nose in that 
classical mode knewn as the “‘ Japanese fan,” bis whole 
face ex: of the fact which his lipsare yttering: 
es js it me ye’d have registher and Vote yer 
aad ous © m0 I do, ea ye] 
now! candi passing, a an 
Fealiging that this fis last hope of obisining the full 
popular vote is departing. 

Amusements in the City. 


For the week ending November 14th, the somewhat 
extensive chart of the metropolitan amusement-world is 
substantially as follows. * * * Madame Ristcri made | 
her return from Boston to the Theatre Frangais, on | 


Monday even the 12th, appearing in her great 
camnlen of Aiaunne Lecuuteeen, of ban pestamenee | 








| eclectic music-lovers. 
| Mnatinees will be given during the season. * 


| for many a long day, if not ever. 


in which (another of her marked successes) we shall take 
occasion to speak hereafter. She repeats the character 
on Wednesday and Friday evenings, and did so on 
Tuesday at the Brooklyn Academy. * * * Max Maret- 
zek gave two nights of opera at the Brooklyn Academy, 
on Monday and Tuesday evenings, Nov. Sth and 6th; 
the first supplying “‘ Fauct,” with the usual cast, and a 
first successful appearance of Mad. Natali Testa (sister 
of Miss Matilda Heron) as Siebel—and the second the 
seldom-given ‘“L’Elisir d’Amour,” with Sig. Ronconi 
funnier than ever in his great rdle of Doctor Dulcamara, 
& reasonably-successful first appearance of the girlish 
light-soprano Signorina Ronconi (whose portrait we 
gave some weeks since) as Adina, the remaining parts 
being acceptably filled by Signori li and An- 
tonucci and Madame Reichardt. Both the Brooklyn 
houses were excellent and enthusiastic; and more 
nights are to follow there, commencing on the 27th of 
November. * * * The Bateman concerts at Sieinway 
Hall continued succrssfully until Thursday evening 
the 8th, when the last for the present was given thero 
and the company went elsewhere. * * * Madame 

one of the most charming of our ma 
donne, has given two pleasant and successful matinees 
at Wallack’s Theatre, the last on Wednesday the 7th, 
with able assistance, and both supplying rare treats to 
Others of these ores 


Carl Wolfsohn gave the first of a series of Beethoven 
matinees at Steinway’s Rooms on Friday the 9th, with 
much eclat; and the second of the series will be given 
on Fiiday the 23d. * * * The Private View of the 
Artists’ Fund Exhibition took place at the Academy of 
Design on Wednesday evening the 7th, with a notable 


; attendance of fashion and the dilettanti; and the 


exhibition is now open there. Of the merita of the 
collection mention will be made elsewhere. * * * 
Quite an event in thn hotel-world (no small one now-a- 
days!) took place on Wednesday evening the 7th, in the 
opening of the new Westminster Hotel, corner of 
Irving place and Sixteenth street, under the auspices of 
Messrs. Roberts and Palmer, the ‘‘ Roberts” being Mr. 
George Roberts, so long and well-known on the Boston 
press, and the “Palmer” Mr. Ha’ D. Palmer, the 
popular manager, who has not half enough to do, in 


| the “Black Crook,” Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul, and a 


dozen other enterprises, without going into hotel- 
roprietorsbip! It need scarcely be said that the New 
estminster is a gem of perfection in hotel-building 
and arrangement, and that the party who gathered 
thero on the opening evening saw it through the rosiest 
of clouds and under the most charming of auspices 
generally, The Westminster will of course take rank 
at once, among the first if not the first of American 
hotels, when it becomes fairly known and when its 
locatiou and the peculiar variety and novelty of ils 
arrangements are taken into consideration, 

And now a brief word for the theatres proper. * * * 
At Wallack’s the alternation has been between the three 
modern plays previously named, and the “ Rivals’; 
but on Monday the 12th, a second old comedy was 
thrown into the list, in the shape of Colley Cibber’s 
* Double Gallant”; and the alternation will now include 
the five. * * * The sensation at the New York Theatre 
has been found in the production of Mr. Augustin 
Daly’s dramatization of ‘Griffith Gaunt.’” Though not 


very sotisfactory as reflecting the novel, the play has , 


many strong points; it finds efficient representatives in 


| Miss Rose Eytinge and Mr. John K. Mortimer, as Kate 


Peyton and Griffith Gaunt, Miss Gomersal as Mercy 


| Vint, Mrs, Wilkins as Caroline Ryder, Mr. Baker as 
| Tom Leicester, &c. ; and no doubt it will satisfy public 
, curiosity by a long run. * * * At the Olympic, the 
| Long Strike” hs continhed successiul. * * * At 


Niblo’s the “‘ Black Crook,” as usual. At the Broadway 
Mr. Charles Dillon commenced an engagement on Mon- 
day evening the 5th, in the “legitimate,”’ with the very 
best King Lear that has been presented to New Yorkers 
In most regards he 
was very well supported, and the play was at all points 


| @ pleasure to theatre-goers, Mr. Dillon has since ap- 
| peared in “Othello,” and “ Belphegor,” 
| acceptance, and his engagement continues. * * * At 


to equal 


the Winter Garden Mrs. Bowers has been making suc- 
cessful appearances in a new play by Westland Marston, 
called *‘ Diana; or, Love’s Masquerade,” fully sustaining 
her reputation therein. * * * At Barnum’s the success 
of the “Sea of Ice’’ has been such as to compel its con- 
tinuance; and the addition of many live animals to the 
previous collection has made the popularity of the 
Museum even greater than usual. 








THE PRESS OF AMERICA. 


Tue great organ of Americans in London, 
as Galignani is of the English in Paris, is the Anglo- 
American, a journal of eminent ability and loyalty. In 
8 recent number it thus concludes a very able article on 
the press of America: 


“The sums expended by the newspaper press of 
America in procuring for their readers the latest inte!- 
ligence must be enormous. Indeed, no e serms 
to daunt them, and their organization to procure the 
information and divide the cost is more perfect than 
with the London press. The power of the press in 
America is undoubtedly greater than the power of the 
pression England. The social position of editors is bet- 
ter recognized and higher. The pictorial newspapers 
of the Union are deserving of the highest praise. NE 
L&stre’s is illustrated in the most graphic manner, and 
ought to have a large circulation in England, Words 
cannot convey to the mind an American scene which is 
taken in at a glance at its columns, Its pictures are 
full of life, and give at once an idea of the scenery, the 
streets, the dress, and appearance of the people,” 





BOOK NOTICES, &C. 


Tue Bictow Parrrs. Sxconp Serres. Bos- 
ton : Ticknor & Fields, 

A volume of satirical poems in the Yankee dialect, by 
“ Birdofredum Sawin,” principally concerning the late 
struggle with the South and relations with Great Britain, 
interspersed with letters full of exquisite humor from 
the pens of the “‘ Rev. Homer Wilbur” and “‘ Mr, Hosea 
Biglow.” In the extended introduction—not the least 
valuable part of the work—are some remarks, indicating 
great research, on supposed Americanisms, which are 
shown to be for the most part of old English origin. 


Tae Law anp Practice or tHe Game or 

Evcurer. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 

A valuable manual to all who are anxious to become 
skilled in this increasingly popular game, 


American Art Jovrnat, Henny 0. Watson, 
Eprron, New York: 806 Broadway. 

This deservedly popular journal, devoted especially 
to Music and Art, records trom week to week all that is 
new, and abounds in excellent criticism in relation to 
the opera and operatic performers, concerts, matters 
theatric, the fine arts, painters, sculptors, &c., and is 
without a rival as affording a means of keeping posted 
in all matters connected with its specialties, 


Saratoca. An Inpun Tarte or Frontrer 
Lire. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 

This story is claimed to be a faithful picture of 
Saratoga as it was in 1787—a locality which affords an 
inexhaustible field for the historian and novelist. Most 
of the incidents narrated have been handed down by 
tradition as verilable facts, and the principal persgon- 
ages introduced are drawn from actual prototypes, 


Boor or Hovsrnorp Pets, axp How To Manace 
Tuem. Now York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 

This valuabie little work, with an illustration for every 
page, contains copious directions for the breeding, train- 
ing and —— ent of the canary, mocking-bird, brown 
thrush and other songsters, as well as the various kinds 
of parrots, pigeons and ultry, rabbits, squirre’ 
Guinea pigs, white mice and dogs; to which is appen: 

a on the aquarium, salt water and fresh, 


Tur Amentoan Canp-Piaren. New York: Dick 
& Fitzgerald, 
the laws and directions for playing Whist, 








Euchre,Cribbage, Bézique, All-Fours, Cassino and Poker, 
with valushie detistond' on Gaeta eae - : 


Azmamo - Eom vor Bors. New York: Dick 
i 
A work which ought to be in the hands of every 
in America. It gives almost all the information that 4 
be desired in relation to boating, driving and horseman- 
ship, fencing and the broadsword exercise, gymnastic 
exercises and tricks, skating, swimming and angling, 
with descriptions of fish. Nearly 200 wood-cuts and 
diagrams aid in making the instructions intelligible. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Urrerty Wreckep. By Henry Morrorp. New 
Sd American News Company, 119 & 120 Nassau 


Lapy ASHLFIGH; on, 


TTaANCE. By J.F.Smrrg. New York: Dick & Fits 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— A calculation of the salaries paid to hers in 

this country, and the number of sermons | maow wy a0- 

to an enious authority, shows that the 

average price paid for sermons, taking the land through, 
is © Cenis & sermon, 


A German employed in a pottery at Evansville, 
Ind., recently fell heir to $175,000 leit him by a relative 
in Germany. He is said to deplore this wicked favor of 
fortune, preferring to remain an humble potter. 


—— A jury trial came off in Dutchess County, N. Y., 
the other day, on the theft of an egg, valued at two 
cents. We haven't learned the decision. One thing is 
certain, however: the “stated demand” would be con- 
siderably larger in New York than in Dutchess County, 
wns ty Se price charged for them at the restau- 


—— Physicians of Nashville, Tenn., say that during 
the height of the cholera ravages in "hat city, a misty 
blue vapor, hardly visible, without an tible 
smell, hung over the town, being densest in the fithiest 
places. Tuis phenomenon was not generally observed 
except by scientific gentlemen. It is related that some 
time ago at Memphis, Tenn., a steamer’s » being in 
perfect health, stopped eight hours near the lower 
of the city, lying in the middle of a thin and almost in- 
visible vapor. That same day three deck hands on 


| board sickened and died with cholera, and four others 


were prosirated, but recovered, 


—— The M:con (Ga.) Telegraph says an old lady 
named Martha Carson, aged - 4 Rn and three 
years, six montis and three days, died lately in Bibb 
County, Georgia. She had cut three sets of teeth, the 
last be ng small and like a squirrel’s. She never took 
an active dose of medicine in her life. Up to within 
six years she would walk two or three miles with the 
greatest ease. About eight years ago her sight failed, 
but when she cut her last set of tevih, about two yeara 
since, itimproved very much, She was born in North 
Carolina, but has lived in Georgia for sixty years. Her 
oldest son, William, died in Louisiana a few months 
ago, at the age of eighty-two years, She had eleven 
children, five of whom are now alive, 


—— The 8t. Louis (Mo.) Dispatch says: “The other 
day, in the afternoon, a wolf came into the door-yard of 
Mr. Harrold, two miles east of Butler, Bates County, in 
this State, and commenced catching chickens, A wo« 
man of the house ran it to the fence, and in attemp 
to pass through, laid hold of its hind legs and held it 
fast, while another woman present went to the opposite 
side and with a club beat it to death.” 


—— The Homer (Illinois) Journal has the ee 
“big brag:” A few days since Michael L. Sullivan sol: 
his farm of 22,000 acres, lying six or ten miles south of 
this place, to Mr. Alexander, of Morgan County, for $17 
per acre, or $374,000 cash. Mr. Alexander also bought 
the stock, grain, hay and farming utensil#on the place, 
of Mr. Sullivan, which made the purchase-money nearly 
or quite $500,000. Mr. Sullivan has yet a “place” of 
45,000 acres in Iroquois County, besides more land, Mr. 
Alexander will stock tue “farm” immediately with 
3,000 or more nead of cattle. He will ship 500 head per 
week to the market from this point. We “farm” out 
here aod do business generally ona large scale, 


—— Company A, Third Regiment of the Massachusetts 
Militia, is one of the oldest companies in the eS Its 
charter is dated 1790, and signed by the name of John 
Hancock, Governor of Massachusetts. It did honorable 
service in the war of 1812,'and during tue late :ebellion 
was prompt at the first call, and alse served with the 
_- in its ~~ — nine months’ camp 

© company is from ifax, and is at pres«: - 
manded by Captain T, Lyon, a 


-—— A Frenchman in New Orleans proposes to light 
all the street lamps of the city simultaneousiy by mene 
of an electro-ma,netic battery, operat d by clock-work. 
ay 4 the sun gets up, the clock runs down, and the gas 

ou 


—— Dr. Robinson, of Utah, and Superintendent of the 
only Cbristian Sabbath-school in Sait Lake City, was 
murdered by the Mormons on October 24. Genome 
Connor, formerly commanding in Utah, telegraphs that. 
the gentiles of that city are panic-stricken, and advises 
Rev. Dr. Norman McLeod not to return there. 


The Paris journals announce that the 

Eugénie has placed in the Church of Notre Dawe des 
Victoires a magnificent lamp, bearing the initials “L.N.,”* 
which is to burn perpetually before the high altar. It ise 
ee be attached a vow rel.tive to 


—— The Midland (English) Railroad Company have 
just paid £34,000 (about $170,000) damag single 
accident on their iiue, ’ — 


~— Bo'h the Louvre and the Hétel de Ville (Paris 
have been emptying their cellars, with the hope of and. 
ing some valuables; and in bo 8, sure enough, 
wonderful collections of old paintings Lave been ex- 
humed, among othera, at the former, a valuable Paul 
Delaroche, 


—— Among the various properties advertised as for 
sale is the estate of San Martino, in the isle of Elba, 
once the residence of the Great Napoleon during his 
exile in 1814-15. The imperial vilia is described as 
jam A. in its ori te including an in- 

res museum, and a 6 gal of tings and 
other works of art. ‘The sale Seateetel too of 
auctioneers in 


—— In France people seem to be in a dreadful hurry 
to bury one another—perhaps on account of the density 
of population! Lately at Seilles, the child of a lady 
was taken ill at six, and was supposed to be dead at ten. 
Burial was p at once, when the distracted 
mother, not believing in the death of her child, poured 
a few drops of wine in its mouth; the child breathed, 
and was saved from being buried alive. 


— Dentu having paid $100,000 for the vil of 
publishing the catalogue of the Paris Exhibition Was 
prices seem to be accepted as the rule. It is now re- 
ported that Strauss has given 1,500,000 francs ($300,000) 
for the right of giving mons er concerts durig the ex- 
hibition. He offered Verdi $20,000 if he weuid under- 
take to direct them, but did not guccecd in persuading 
him to accept the office, and then applied to Rossini, 
proposing to pay him $40,000, but was again refused. 


—— A subject of deep interest is now discussed at the 
French Academy of Medicine, namely, the trightful 
mortality among French children, according to the 
fashion of this couniry put out to nurse. Every year 
20,000 babies are sent out of Paris under the care of 
peasant nursecgand of that number 5,000 on an average 
are returned to their mothers, the other 15,000 havin, 
died of cold, starvation, and bad treatment. Since 1 
. a that in the neichborhood of Paris 

one 300,000 of the nurslings have died in the hands 
their foster-mothers, « 


sone 


NATIONAL ARMS COMPANY OF 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The National Revolver and Breech- 
i Loading Pistols. 
} In this age of progress inventions succeed | 
each other with such rapidity that we have scarcely | 


ceased to applaud the inventive genius of one man on a 
certain subject, before another man presents a supericr 





REV. E. H. CHAPIN.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY, NEW YORK 


\ RANK LESLIE'S 
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finish, is believed to have no equal in the world at the 
present time. 

As will be seen in the accompanying engraving, it is 

| a small and convenient-sized revolver, being of the same 

capacity and of only half the size and weight of the pres- 

| ent style of cartridge revolvers, Its extreme length is 

only seven inches, and its weight not exceeding fourteen 

ounces. It nevertheless carries six 32-100ths calibre 

balls, with a charge of powder as large as that used in 

It loads from the fore 


| other revolvers of twice the size. 


invention on the same or on a similar subject. Upon the end of the cylinder with a central fire water-proof copper 
invention of metallic cartridges, revolvers were made | shell cartridge, the fulminate used in the cartridge being 


adapted to their use, and since that time the combina- 


tion has been gradually but surely becoming a sine qua | 


non, The various improvements upon revolvers adapted 
to metallic cartridges have culminated in the manufac- 
[ture of a weapon by the National Arms Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., whicb, for strength, penetration and 


ial 


ils, sis Wnt Wa 
4 Method 4 ; 


confined in the “teat” at the rear end, as seen in the 
engraving. Being thus confined, an absolute certainty 
of fire is insured, which gives it a superiority over the 
ordinary rim cartridge, from ten to fifteen per cent. of 
which invariably miss fire. Another advantage in this 
cartridge is, that the fulminate used does not force the 
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REV E. H, CHAPIN’S NEW CHURCH, FORTY-FIFTH STREET AND FIFTH AVFNUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


powder from the shell before burning, as in the rim 
cartridge, thereby losing a great portion of its strength. 
The cylinder is kept from becoming foul or dirty by 
means of the shell of the cartridge, which forms a lining — 
along its entire length. 

In addition to the reduced size and weight of the 
“National Revolver,”’ it differs in two respects from all 
other weapons of the kind. In the rear of the cylinder 
is arim on which the “teats ”’ of the cartridges rest, and | 
on the right-hand side of the barrel is a ‘‘ gate,’’ which, 
when closed, insures the cartridge from falling out. 
Both of these improvements are important. 
** teats ’’ rest upon the “rim ”’ of the cylinder, there is 
not the slightest chance of it (the cylinder) being pre- 
vented from revolving by their swelling, as is too fre- 
quently the case with revolvers made to carry the 
ordinary flat-rimmed cartridge. The meckéfnical con- 
struction of the National Revolver is splendid. The 
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As the | 


| cylinder is bored out from solid steel; it never fouls, 
and cannot possibly get out of repair orclog. The bar- 
rel is also very strong, no less than 2,400 balls having 
been fired through one without injuring it in the slightest 
| degree. As will be seen by the engraving, it is elegantly 
| finished and ornamented. 

To load the revolver, pull the hammer to a half-cock, 
for the purpose of relieving the cylinder; then throw 
open the “‘gate”’ at the right-hand side of the barrel, 

just above the cylinder, and then insert the cartridges, 
| teat downward, so that the flange sinks to its place in the 
cylinder; close the gate afterward and the weapon is 
| loaded. After the charge is fired, for the purpose of 
ejecting the cartridge-shell, pull the hammer to a half. 
cock, and with the small rod that accompanies each re- 
volver start the shell through the opening at the rear of 
the abutment and cylinder, when it will fall out. When 
loaded, the revolver can be carried safely on the person, 
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. “National Army Revolver.”’ 
elegantly finished weapon can hardly be conceived. I; | 
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POSITION FOR LOADING. 


either with the hammer at half-cock or with it resting 
on the cylinder, between the cartridges. 

On the same principle as the above weapon is the 
A stronger and more 


is about the same size and weight as the Colt’s Army Re. 


volver, and has a square handle. It carries nineteen | 


grains of powder and forty-eight grains of lead more 
than others of the size. 


board and a half more than competing weapons with a 
similar charge. The National Arms Company of Brook- 
lyn is now engaged in filling an order for 50,000 of these 
weapons fora foreign government. 

That the National Revolver is a most superior weapon, 
its present popularity proves. Within the past two 
years over 30,000 of that size shown in the engraving 
have been sold, and the demand for them has increased 
so largely of late that a large force of mechanics is kept 
constantly employed in their manufacture. Combining, 
as they undoubtedly do, immense strength and pene- 
tration with elegance and convenience, the day is not 
far distant when they will have attained a greater repu- 
tation than were reached by any of their predecessors 
in the acme of their fame. 

The Single Shot Breech-Loading Pistol is an improve- 
ment on the old-fashioned Derringer, and a fearfully 
effective weapon. Although small enough to be carried 
with abundant ease in the vest pocket, it is loaded with 
a 41-100ths calibre ball. Their weight is only ten ounces, 
and their length four and three-quarter inches. The 
barrel and the stock are of two pieces, the latter being 
screwed to the former at the point before which is the 





| in engraving No. 2. 


On a recent experimental test, | 
its penetration with the above-mentioned load was one 
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CABTRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURES OF THE NATIONAL ARMS COMPANY OF BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


letter A in the engraving No. 1. This screw rotates the 
barrel, and exposes the breech, which, when closed, is 
kept locked by a steel button under the trigger, as seen 
Engraving No. 1 is a fearful weapon | 
of offense or defense, The stock is heavily laden, and | 
should the ball miss its aim, the pistol can be converted | 
into a species of “knuckle,” that can strike a man 
senseless (if not dead) with a single blow. This arm 
in the hand of a brave man could detend him for a 
considerable length of time against five or six assail- | 
ants. The species shown in engraving No. 2 can also 
be converted into a species of ‘‘ knuckle,’’ although the | 
stock being made of wood renders it less formidable, 
To load these pistols, place the hammer at half-cock; 
grasp the stock in the right hand, and, drawing back the 
steel button with the fore-finger, rotate the barrel to- 
ward you with the left hand. The breech being thus 
exposed, insert the cartridge, and then rotate the barrel 
back to its original position. 

The ease and rapidity with which these pistols can be 
loaded and fired is astonishing. A person of only 
ordinary intelligence can load and fire from ten to 
twelve charges per minute; and an expert in the use of 
firearms from eighteen to twenty charges in the same 
space of time, 

A mere examination of the above described weapons 
will convince any person accustomed to the use of fire- 
arms of their superiority. As specimens of smallarms 
they are as close to perfection as inventive genius can 
devise, and as perfect im strength and elegance as 
mechanical skill is likely to attain. The wide-spread 
reputation they have won and the constantly increas- 
ing demand for them perhaps afford, after all, their best 
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endorsement, 
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FALL MEETING OF 


CAN JOCKEY CLUB 
At Jerome Park—The Hack Race. 


Tue splendid success of the September races 
at Jerome Park induced the American Jockey Club to 
appoint a supplementary meeting, and it took place on 
Thursday the 8th, with splendid Indian-summery 
November weather, with an attendance plentiful in 
numbers @nd marked in fashion; and with even more 
interest than would otherwise have centred in it, from 
the double fact that most of the horses were to be 
ridden by non-professional ‘“‘ gentlemen riders,” and 
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All of them made sport, and the 
Hurdle and Hack Races peculiarly—* sport”’ in the full 


and the Hack Race. 


sense of the term. In the Hurdle Race, no less than 
two of the gentlemen riders found the ground at 
different periods, while the winner, Roscoe, came home 
alone! Nobody badly hurt, however. In the Hack 


| Race lay the chief sport, and of this we have given a 


that the proceeds of the day’s sport were to be devoted | 


to the meritorious purpose of relieving the needs of | 


the poor. of Westchester County, within the limits of 


which Fordham is situated. Four races filled up the | 
day—the Hurdle Race, the Match, the Handicap Dash ' 





THE HACK BACE AT JEROME PARK, ON THURSDAY, NOV. 8 








graphic picture. Such riding, such scattering and 
scampering, and such a race altogether, is not seen 
every day! Mr. M. F. Mahon’s Expect won, finally, 
though Mr. E. F. Elwes’s Black Knight had begun as the 
favorite. The only professional riding of the day was 
in the Match, between Mr. Jerome’s Trovatore and 
Mr. Belmont’s Her Ladyship, won easily by the former; 
while in the Handicap Dash,‘,Climax, ridden by Mr. 
Elwes, came in an easy winner. Jerome Park has been 
a feature, from the first: under the new auspices of 
blending jollity and benevolence with the ordinary 
details of racing, it promises to be even more popular, 
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“NEARING THE END.” 
BY B. CO. SPENCER. 
Lap on, kind heart, O gentle hand of Love, 
To the far homes where thy light sceptres wave; 
Lead back my steps, my wandering steps. I move 
Que foot on earth, one standing on the grave! 


Lead, lead me back o’er oceans, neath the skies 
Where all the swoet stars shine across the sea ; 
Take me, O gentie angel, where my eyes 
Are ever looking—whither I would be! 


In worlds f left are not flowers growing now ? 
Are voices silent that I hear in dreams? 

Come, Memory, lay thy moist hand on my brow; 
How short, but ah! how long ago it seems, 


Are there not birds whose warbling is so sweet, 
One dare not hear it long ?—I seem to hear 

A hundred gentle voices in the street— 
O God! could she but see me dying here. 


It was not fever when I heard last night, 

Or thought I heard her yoice—the tone was low, 
And sad I fancied—yet her heart was light, 

Was always happy in the “long ago.” 


Would it be sin for me—for even me, 

Lost as I am—to touch her hand once more ? 
IT stand so near the unknown mystic shore, 

So near the glories of the Great to Be! 


Would not be some of the hereafter blended 
— the earth-fond madness of my press- 
“4 
Where is the sin when life is nearly ended, 
For lips once more to long for lips caressing ? 


Ah! what is this? this music, these faint sounds? | 
Am I then nearing to the end at last ? 

Your hand a moment. “Saviour, by thy wounds!” 
Wow am I \ed across the sea—'tis past | 


—____—_—_ 


LADY INEZ; 


OR, THE 


PASSION FLOWER. 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE, 











CHAPTER XIl.—THE SECOND MESSAGE. 


knew their trade too well to waste their horses’ 
strength by means of a long chase after their 
intended victim. 

The means they had taken were very simple, 

| but most ingenious, 

Indians, when sleeping on the prairie, are in the 

habit of making thomseives a bed for the night 
by cutting a long strip in the grass, raising it one 
side against the wind, and creeping under its 
shelter, 

In the present instance the Indians had each 
cut a long trap-door of grass, and hidden himself 
and horse behind it, 

To the ordinary eye thete ‘Was no evidence of 
any change in the level of the grass, for in that 
vast expanse the raising of a piece of grass suffi- 
cient to shelter a man and his horse was not per- 
ceptible as a break in the level itself. 

Only by the Indian eyo could that ruse have 
been detected. The raised grass looked whiter 
than the level sward, the reflection of light by the 
position of the blades being very much increased. 

Don Gracios had taken no notive of the fact 
that three spots in the prairie looked brighter and 
whiter than the general expanse, and that these 
Bpots lay a little off on the right of him, atid 
fairly facing the don, 

He continued his way and passed these points. 

He was, then, fairly in the trap—he had almost 
placed himself in the power of the Indians. 

g, he saw the raised turf, and in 4 mo- 
ment comprehended how blindly trustful he had 
been, for it need not be said that if one approaches | 
on the inner side of such a shelter the inequality 
in the level of the ground is at once apparent. 

And yet a warning had been given him by one 
of the Indians which he might have taken—which 
he must have taken had he been possessed of the 
least Indian acumen. 

Smoke rose from one of the sward-traps, that 
nearest the rider, so that the other Indians keep- 
ing well under their shelter at the critical moment 
when the horseman approached, they were unable 
to mark this friendly warning on the part of their 
companion, who for some moments threw vigor- 
ous clouds of tobacco smoke over the prairie. 

The smoke set toward the rider and from the 
prairie-traps, or the other Indians must have de- 
tected the maneuvre. 

But then on the other hand, perchance the In- 
dian would not have used his calumet had he 
been ignorant of the lie of the wind. 

Neither the white spots of grass on the prairie, 





Maanwurze Don Gracios continued steadily on 
across the savanna, bent upon carrying his 
message. 

Two hours had passed since he met the threat- 
ened enemy, who resulted in being a friend, and 
the sun was beginning to kiss the west, and as 
Gracios rode toward that quarter the pale light 
of the setting sun was on his face. 

He was bearing, however, slightly to the north, 
eo that it would have been evident to a quick 
observer that he was making for a walled town, 
which was just discernible in the extreme dis- 
tanga. Also to his right was the point of a wood, 
@bout three miles distant, and which broke away 
‘vn each side in the most unusual manner. 

This forest had the appearance of a fine wedge 
shooting out upon the prairie, which was level, 
and utterly unrelieved by any hillock or indenta- 
tion. 

On all sides a dead level of waving grass was to 
be seen, with the exception of the point at which 
the tongue of forest showed itself, and even this 
sloped away so acutely at each side that the pan- 
orama of grass could scarcely be said to be im- 
peded even on the north. 

Don Gracios looked steadily around him, and 
more especially toward the forest. 

‘Danger point,” he murmured, as he looked 
toward the forest, “danger point. Let me see— 
I am three certain miles from the forest, and have 
ten to reach the city. Good. It will be hard 
riding if any troop of Indians coming from the 
woods can overtake me. Iam safe, and so is the 
message. But let us scan the prairie once more; 
these Indian warriors are as cunning as foxes.” 

Again he examined the expanse about him ; not 
a sign of any living being was to be seen. 

“Safe,” he said, and rode on without much 
further fear. 

He gave no heed to the half-doubt of the ap- 
parent safety by the absence of all danger. Three 
miles from the nearest point at which an enemy 
could appear, and while that distance was being 
accomplished, he wouid be so near the city that 
any endeavor to overtake him would bring the 
Indian enemy in danger of pursuit by white men 
freshly mounted, while they themselves would be 
upon exhausted cattle. 

** The message is safe,” thought Don Gracios., 

And so thinking, he broke gayiy into a love song, 
and let his horse canter lightly over the turf. 

How long he had passed the point he was not 
afterward able to calculate, for he admitted that, 
all idea of danger being past, he had relaxed the 
watchfulness which he had maintained through- 
out the expedition, and had given himself up to 
thoughts of a happier and more charming nature. 

Suddenly, behind him, he heard the tramp of at 
least three horses. 

The surprise was terrible. 

There was no gradually increasing sound of 
approaching hoofs, beginning in a mere whisper, 
above the silence of the prairie, to the heavy thud 
of the approaching horse. 

Suddenly, in the midst of that fair expanse of 
level grass, he heard the tramp of horses near at 
hand. 

What should he do? 

Put on his horse, or turn? 

“Turn,” he thought ; “for they may fire.” 

And as he so decided, he faced the enemy— 
Indians, he knew, as the ruse by which they 
reached him proved. 

As he turned, he saw the trap into which he had 
fallen. 

The Indians, three in number, and all mounted, | 





nor the smoke, the perfume of which must have 
reached him, gave the warning to Don Gracios, 
who, deeply immersed in pleasant thoughts, for 
he sang in measure with his horse’s hoof-falle, 
took no heed of warning when he knew not that 
caution was necessary. 

He turned, and in a moment he comprehended 
the trap into which he had fallen. He marked 
the raised turf, the shelter offered to man and 
horse. 

Three enemies, he thought, as he saw the In- 
dians. f 

He met them bravely; he knew there was no 
hope of mercy or parley with Indians. 

A moment, and a pistol was in his hand. 

The trigger clicked, but no explosion followed. 

** Treachery ?”” he asked himself, instantly. 

No—he remembered that the percussion caps 
were too large, that they would not fit tightly on 
the nipple. 

As this thought flashed upon him the foremost 
Indian, spear in hand, was upon him, 

Now a spear, unless magnificently managed, is 
avery poor weapon, with which very little exe- 
cution can be accomplished, 

Certainly the Indian had the apparent power to 


degree, And, upon examination, he found that 


the injury was very superficial. 
“ Why, then,” he asked himself, “ had it caused 
him so much pain?” 


It was a question he was unable to answer. 

He had lost very little blood, and, when he was 
once more erect, he did not feel weak—an ordin- 
ary expericnee upon recovering from a fit of insen- 
sibility which has been caused by pain. 

Nay, he found that he Was able to mount his 
patient horse without any trouble. And this 
effected, he set his stecd’s head toward the city. 

Why tho Indians had spared his scalp—why his 
wound pained him so slightly—why he was not 
exhausted, were questions that he could not 
answer, nor did he wait to answer himself. 

His comprehension rapidly became engrossed 
itt this one determination: 

‘IT must be in time—and I even yet may be in 
time.” 

And clapping the spurs to his horse, away he 
was carried, for the good quadruped had quietly 
rested and browsed while his master lay insensi- 
ble, 


CHAPTER XIIIl.—AaT THE VILLA. 


Tre reader knows that the Lady Passion- 
Flower passed hor days hidden from the world— 
that she appeared in the City of Mexico twice a 
day at prayer—that she then passed from the 
busy haunts of man, and was seen no more, 
Gossip—and nobody can escape gossip—had 
very little to say about the life at the Villa, as the 
house the lady occupied in the suburbs of the 
city was called. 

It was not a large dwelling-place, and a very 
little money paid for it ; but the house was walled 
in, had a pretty hanging garden about it, and was 
as secluded as a hermit’s cell. 

All that gossip could say about the Villa was 
this: that the lady and the duenna alone formed 
the household, that they lived very plainly, that 
many a poor man lived more expensively, and 
that neither drank wine. 

“They may not be rich,” said one determined 
gossip, “but if they were, I see not how they 
could spend money, for methinks veritably they 
live upon bread and water.” 

But had the gossips seen the interior of the 
Villa, they would have found it contained number- 
less evidences of wealth. 

The walls were beautifully papered, the Persian 
carpets weré exquisitely beautiful, and many an 
object of art in marble, gold, silver, and a score 
of other materials, were to be seen, 

The windows were curtained with silk, and one 
special room was tapestried. 

But the great charm in the interior of the lady’s 
house was its artistic arrangement. It was one of 
those houses in which you feel at home in a 
moment, 

The Indian girl, Minahaha, told the unknown, 
the sad man who evidently watched over the lady 
called Passion-Flower, that sometimes the lady 
sang, and sometimes the guitar was heard, and 
at others the lady appeared at the window. 

But in truth the Lady Inez—Passion-Flower— 
worked very hard all the day, and sometimes far 
into the night. 

About the time the lady and the duenna ap. 
peared in Mexico, a little shop was opened in one 
of the principal streets of Mexico, for the sale of 
lace of a very valuble kind, very rare in America. 
The ladies of Mexico aiter a time came to 
patronize this little establishment, and it was 
only after a long time that these ladies found out 
that each kept the same secret from the rest— 
namely, that she “ got her lace quite a bargain.” 
The shop-keeper, a quiet-looking woman, had 





impale Don Gracios. But, on the contrary, he 
turned the lance from the cavalier’s heart, at | 
which it was unquestionably pointed, and simply | 
struck him on the left arm, driving Don Gracios | 
from the saddle. 

** Sefior, assume death,” cried a voice, *‘ or you 


in each individual case sold lace at a compara- 
tively low price, entreating each lady to maintain 
secrecy in reference to the transaction. 

The prices, on the contrary, ticketed in the 
window were enormous. 

It was the Lady Passion-Flower who made this 





will suffer it.” 

For a moment Don Gracios resented the sug- | 
gestion; he had no time to wonder at the words, 
spoken in good English by the Indian, whose eyes | 
were fixed upon the point of forest jutting into | 
the prairie; for one more moment he resented the | 
words, and even prepared to defend himself as he | 
lay upon the ground. 

But the next the intense pain caused by the 
wound in the arm operated so feartully, that with 
a cry of pain he fainted. 

“Methought the drug upon the spear-head 
would do its work,” he said, leaping from his 
horse, and approaching the still and pale-faced 
form before him. 

At this point the other Indians reached the 
spot. Nor had these events occupied more than 
twelve seconds. 

“Dead,” said the Indian, as he held the don’s 
right hand between his, and busied himself about 
the fringe around the cuff of the sleeve. 

“See,” he continued, pointing to the horizon, 
just beyond the forest’s point. 

* Dust,” cried one of the Indians, 

** And unfriendly. He is dead—leave him where 
he falls. See, here is the message.” 

“It is the one.” 

Tis in a quill.” 

“ True.” 

** Quick, to horse.” 

A few moments, and they were gone. 

Don Gracios must have remained in a state of 
insensibility for some time, for when he once more 
opened his eyes the twilight was upon the prairie. 

Before he welcomed his horse, which stood | 
browsing near bim—before he examined his wound 
he touched the cuff of his left sleeve. 

“Safe,” he said, joyfully. 

Then he questioned the right sleeve. 

“Ha! they have mistaken the sleeve ; the true 
message remains.” 

His joy was eo great that for some moments he | 
was quite overcome. Then he turned his atten- 
tion to his wound. 

Strange, it did not pain him, not even to a slight 





exquisite lace, and who found an undying pleasure 
in seeing theggrand ladies of Mexico appearing at 


, the cathedral in the mantillas of bir own making. 


Soon after she and the duenna arrived in 
Mexico, the latter going into a shop to sell the 
lace her mistress had made, met with a sharp, 
business-like repulse, 

Leaving the shop in question affrighted and 
trembling, a very quiet-looking woman accosted 
her, and intimated that she had witnessed the 
scene in the shop, and futhermore that she was 
desirous of purchasing lace at a fair price. 

The remuneration she offered was more than 
the price asked by the duenna in the draper’s 
establishment for her wares—and so it came 
about that this quiet-looking woman opened the 
lace warehouse, and took from the duenna at a 
high price all the lace she brought. | 

The Lady Passion-Flower wept when the duenna 
returned with the first money puid for the executed 
work, 

“T knew I could gain. our living, dear duenna— 
of that I was quite certain.” 

True she sometimes sang—true she sometimes 
touched the guitar—true sometimes she appeared 
in the terrace garden; but she worked very hard 
many hours per day, and all the bread she ate 
she earned, 

True she did not ask herself the question, 
“How happens it that I am paid good sums for 
my lace-work, while others but barely live by it ?” 

Lightly she supposed her designs were sought 
after. The passion-flower was often worked in 
lace; and so, patient and contented, to all ap- 
pearance her life sped on. 

But it was a stange existence for so young a 
woman—a sort of voluntary conventual life v. 
was in but poor accord with her youth, a 
health, and evident beauty. 

What was the secret of her gray hair? 

Why was there evidence of youth in her face, 
bearing, walk, looks, and age upon her forehead? 

Why were the lustrous eyes so melancholy in 
their gaze—so profound in their thought ? 

She must surely have passed through some 


eis 
tofribie trouble which had left ite undying stamp 
upon her youth, 

There was s steadiness about her life whic, 
proved she anticipated no change. 

All observation pointed to the conclusion 
her lifo as it appeared was quiet—that for her no 
eart'ily fortune promised a change in her life 
that her only aspiration was the peace of death, 

Why was she watched by the unknown, who ap 
= as an Indian one hour, an ecclesiastic the 
nex 

Who was Don Gracios, and what was the purpory 
of his message ? 

And, finally, who was he who, in form and facethe 
very second self ot Don Gracios, stole to the Villy 
in the yarb of a Vailed Brother, and who was ge. 
cretly received by the lady with great expression 
of delight and friendship? 

The good Mexicans knew nothing of all those 
things, They saw her come to prayer and leave 
again, She was calm, graceful, beautiful, ang 
spoke to no one, 

‘*It is enough,” said they. 

And it was only upon the third day after the 
visitor arrived at the Villa that = gossip in the 
Sean Oe CEES at last, said to her neigh. 
“Our Lady Passion-Flower’s good duenna buys 
thrice the weight of bread she did, and well wishes 
she that we gossips should know naught of this; 
for, see you, she buys only the same quantity of 
me, purchasing the rest of gossip Harrita, whom 
the saints fairly look after, for, on the faith of my 
mother’s daughter, she gives most short weight, 
Though, mind you, gossips, of that J say nothing, 
though, without breaking the law, I may think.” 

This was the first breath of suspicion that rested 
upon the Lady Passion-Flower, and, as they can- 
vassed it, she passed, her book of the hours in 
hand, her face hidden, the usual pasaion-flower 
beneath the lace. 

And somehow these good people, ashamed of 
their suspicion, capped lower than ever, and for a 
quarter of an hour the bake-’s wife was not in 
favor. 

So, extra bread to the Villa. 

Then the unknown visitor remained there, 

Tho next day the duenna bought no more extra 
bread. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE DOUBLE MAN. 


Onz of the most charming men in the Mexican 
diplomatic circle was an atlaché to the embassy of 
Portugal. 

He had not been long in Mexico—indeed, he 
arrived about the time of the Lady Passion- 
Flower’s appearance. But he soon became a uni- 
versal favorite, and more especially amongst wo- 
men. 

Yet he was no longer a young man. He must 
have numbered fifty years, but the charm of his 
manner was astounding. First dazzling by his 
musical qualities, by his singing, by the charm of 
his conversation—these qualities were totally 
passed over before the attraction of his sympathy. 

People found themselves confiding in the man 
before they were aware that their confidence was 
being placed in his keeping. And those who re- 
lied upon him—they were more or less all those 
who surrounded this attractive man—never had 
just cause to repent of the confidence reposed in 
him. He gave splendid advice in return, and then 
appeared to laugh away the knowledge that he 
held secrets. If his advice were followed, he took 
no credit to himself for the accomplishment, but 
applauded the doer, as though the praise were 
rightly his. If, on the contrary, his advice 
were not followed, and the repentant sufferer 
again applied to him, he made no reference to the 
mistrust already exhibited, but again gave the 
best practical counsel, tinged with tenderness, 
which the question suggested to him. 

As a rule, people appeared to patronize him, but 
in a moment he could show who was master and 
who was not. But very rarely did he assert him- 
self; it appeared not to be worth his while. 

He was called the Don Alvarez di Cernos, a man 
of about fifty, perhaps more, who rarely laughed, 
smiled frequently, was the pause of some laughter 
in others, and who suffered himself from some 
most absorbing cause of grief, if not bodily ail- 
ment. 

Bodily ailment was believed by many to be the 
cause of his suffering, and this belief held good 
the more that sometimes for days he would not be 
seen, 

After these absences, when once more he ap- 
peared in society, he looked pale and careworn. 

It was said he was a widower. That he might 
have married grandly in Mexico was notorious 
news. 

But he lived totally alone in his wing of the 
house occupied by the Portuguese embassy, and 
saw very few visitors who were not Englishmen, 
for, amongst his other accomplishments, he spoke 
English magnificently. 

A night or two after the adventure which befell 
Don Gracior, a Vailvd Brother entered a house ad- 
joining the embassy. 

Three minutes passed, and Don Alvarez’s bell 
was heard, 

The valet had no idea that his master was at 
home. 

When he answered the bell, Alvarez said: 

**In half an hour a rough, coarse-looking man 
will ask for the ‘ sefior.’ He will speak in bad 
Spanish, Show him in, take no notice of what he 
says, say as little to him as you can.” 

The man gone, the don opened his escritwir, 
laid a sheet of paper before him, took a small bot- 
r tle containing a perfectly clear, colorless liquid 

from a chest of drawers, and, then using a camei- 
hair brush, he appeared to sketch something upon 
the paper; this done, he replaced the bottle, took 
another of similar appearance and containing s 
similar fluid, and again appeared to sketch upon 
the paper on which he had already operated, 

This done, the paper lying on the quire below 





it was set upon a table, near which was an 
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easy-chair ; the esoritoir was closed, and Alvarez 
gat down. 


His face was Very despairing. Nota change of 


expression had passed over his face during his 
qork—mere despair was written on every feature. 

Ones seated, he took from his breast what was 
evidently a miniature, and, opening the case, 
Jooked within a moment, and he was overpowered. 

Down his head fell upon his hands, and so he 
remained for some minutes, moaning, sighing, 
the only word being the Spanish name “ Anita, 


Anita !”— meaning, if translated into English, | 


“Little Annie, Little Annie.” 

After a time he was calmer, set up the portrait 
before him, and, as it were, calmly worshiped it. 

When the valet knocked at the door, he hurried 
away the portrait, as though its contemplation 
were almost a guilty act. 

The face wore the stolid, severe look which was 
known in Mexico as its ordinary expression when 
the don was not speaking. 

“The man is here, sefior.” 

“Let him come in.” 


He was a fierce-showing vagabond, dressed as a | 


Mexican, looking half a Mexican, but with the 
evidences of English birth still on his face. 

The interview was carried on in English. 

“Good-night, again, captain.” 

* You are quite to your time.” 

“Ay, captain; what I have always said has 
been this—whether in London or Mexico, when 
you have a job to do, do it—whether in London or 
Mexico.” 

* You knowI pay.” 

“And pay out, captain. We know each other 
of old, saving your presence. Suppose you are as 
clever, captain, as ever ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Like a—a devil,” said the man, dropping his 
voice, the pulses of his throat beginning to beat. 

“Yes; take a sheet of that paper, put it under 
your shirt against your skin. Now, not a word 
during five minutes.” 

The silence told awfully upon the man. 

He was very strong, with two fingers he could 
have grasped out the sefior’s life, and yet he 
trembled fearfully. 

“Take it from your breast and look at it.” 

The man did so fearfully, and drew back 
aghast. 

“What see you?” 

“A death’s head, captain, grinning like him we 
found with the blood tale upon the table.” 

‘‘Wrap the paper round the lamp-globe, and 
wait yet five minutes.” 

The man tremblingly did as he was bidden, and 
after a few moments the chinking of the lamp- 
glass proved what a hold of terror the one man 
had upon the other. 

** Well—what is happening ?” 

“My face is taking the place of the skull.” 

* Good—do you know what it all means?” 

“What, captain?” 

* Betray me—and you die.” 

The man was trembling terribly. 

“ Never betray, captain.” 

And he kissed his knife. 

The whole affair, horribly as it told upon the 
ignorant man, was exceedingly simple. 

The skull shape had been drawn upon the paper 
with a sympathetic ink, which called for very little 
heat to develop it. 

The face, a rough portrait of the man—whose 
vanity enabled him to discover a likeness—had 
been traced in ink which required a greater degree 
of heat than that in which the skull shape had 
been drawn in order to be perceived. 

The heat had been yielded by the lamp. 

But with ignorance, as it has always been, the 
unknown is the diabolical, and the bravo looked 
upon those acts as the work of Satan, through 
one who was his devotee. The wretch was afraid 
to cross himself. 

** And for. payment—there,” cried the don. 

And stretching forth his open hands, a number 
of golden pieces fell upon the ground, 

The man dropped upon his knees before the 
temptation. 

“Twice the sum when the work is done.” 

**God bless thee, captain.” 

* And you will obey ?” 

The man again kissed his knife. Certainly this 
was with him the most solemn shape of oath, 

** What shall I do, captain ?” 

“You must scuttle a ship.” 

The man—bravo as he was—fell back, 

** And all on board, captain?” 

** And all on board.” 

“Tf it must be it must be, captain.” 

“Something more.” 

“ Ay, captain, I listen.” 

“If you are discovered you will go down like a 
stone,” 

The man hesitated. 

** Drowning is better than torture.” 

The man turned pale and shuddered. Evidently 
a resolution had seized upon him. 

**T swear, captain.” 

“Good; then your fortune or your death is 
certain.” . 

“Where is the ship, captain?” 

“Tt is a yacht, my man, and harbored at Vera 


* Oruz. 





CHAPTER XV.—AT THE LACE SHOP. 


ScANDAL lives everywhere, and Mexico has its 


share of scandal. 

As one of the attachés to an important embassy, 
Don Alvarez di Cernos was a man to be talked 
about in the fashionable world, a condition in re- 
lation to himself which would have existed had 
even bis many talents and his certain social at- 
tractiveness had no existence whatever. 

His out-goings, his acts, his behavior were at 
all tines part of the fashionable theories of Mexi- 
can conversation ; but standal had little to say 
against him, 

What was whispered concerning Don Alvarez 


| was rather tattle than scandal—his existence was 
| 80 very regular and charming: i 

Not a word could be said against his life. He 
wes known as a grave man, who conducted his 
| affairs with admirable regularity, courteous to all, 
| Offensive to noone, As far as the gossips could 
| Say, his days were devoted to his work at the em- 
bassy, paying a few visits, and his library—one of 
the largest in the city. 

He was @ charming man, and society courted 
| him, but he cared little for society. Once in com- 
pany he would gradually exhibit energy, and prove 
| his powers of fitness for society, He was & superb 

pianist, and his voice sounded resonant and grand 

when he could be got to sing. His music was of 

the highest class, and treated with absolute cor- 
| rectness. 

Amongst young men he was known as an ad- 

mirable chess and billiard player, a good rider, a 

better swordsman. Amongst the old he was re- 
eognized as a man who had all the great social 
questions by heart, and leant toward their most 
liberal side. 
| But delightful as his company was found to be, 

he was known as a man who rarely smiled, who 
never laughed. Litfle children’s rematks were 
those which most generally called a smile to his 
face. He was charitable, and when he gave it was 
with a tenderness very delightful to witness. But 
he was not to be complimented. The moment 
you spoke to him of his acts or himself, he would 
attempt to turn the conversation, and if he failed 
he would abruptly leave the offensive person. 

Take him for all in all, he was a superb gentle- 
man, but at the same time a man with whom one 
could not be familiar. . 

One day, that following the event recorded i 
our last chapter, an odd scandal in reference to 
Don Alvarez spread over Mexican society. The 
lady who told the tale said she had gone into the 
| lace-shop, the fashionable lace-shop at the corner 
| of the square, to meet a friend and purchase lace. 

This friend not appearing to time, the lady, fear- 

ing scandal directed at herself, for it is your most 
scandalizing person who most fears being libeled, 
| requested that she might be allowed to wait in 
| the small room behind the shop, used by lady 
| customers who were desirous of witnessing the 
effect of various articles in lace proffered by the 
silent, sad, but trustworthy shopwoman. 

This lady, maintaining a watch through the in- 
tervening window, where she could see without 
being seen, marked that Don Alvarez entered the 
shop with a hurried step, and asked the question: 

**Did the woman not bring a parcel last night ?” 

She then marked the shopwoman give the don 
a warning look, of which he took no notice, for 
his eyes were drifting about the little shelves 
which lined the walls of the shop. 

“Yes, sefior,” the woman replied, in a cautious 
voice. 

The watching lady then saw the woman puta 
small parcel in the don’s grasp, and as she did so, 
press one of his hands. 

What could it all mean? 

The don evidently took no notice of this further 
warning, for he still kept his eyes upon the small 
packet. 

Suddenly he turned to the door leading to the 
room behind the shop, and before the woman be- 
hind the counter could prevent him, he was across 
the threshold. 

The shopkeeper fell a step back as the don 
entered the room. 

He closed the door behind him, evidently not 
seeing the intruder, dropped upon a chair near 
the table, and still holding the small packet, his 
face fell upon his hands, and he commenced weep- 





ing. 

The lady was so frightened that she rose noise- 
lessly from her chair and left the room, whispered 
to the shopkeeper that she would return again in 
an hour, and went her way, spreading the extra- 
ordinary news throughout the fashionable Mexican 
circles, * 

Extraordinary news indeed—a great officer of 
an embaesy, a man in the decline of life, going to 
a laeé-shop, and weeping over a small packet con- 
taining an unknown something. Astounding in- 
telligence indeed. 

That same evening he was at one or two fashion- 
able balls, where his appearance, after the talk of 
the morning, created very great interest. 

It was a very old and pleasant lady who deter- 
mined to challenge him on this point, and motion- 
ing the don to sit beside her, she commenced. 

**Do you know the world is talking about you, 
Don Alvarez ?” 

He smiled—as we have said, a very rare act in 
his case. 

“The world, then, must be in want of occupa- 
tion, dear sefiora.” 

* And they scandalize you.” 

*¢ All the world is scandalized more or less.” 

“ But it is such odd scandal,” 

** Better odd than wicked, sefiora.” 

* Tt is absurd—foolish.” 

** Foolish !” he said, starting. 

Yes; I knew, don, you would not like the word, 
but I thought its use would induce you to hear 
me. You have been made to look ridiculous.” 

* Ridiculous! Impossible, lady.” 


this aged lady's sight been perfect, she might 
have noted a certain hardening of the face, which 
deprived it of all expression, and gave it some- 
thing the appearance of » mask. 
** What do they say ?” he asked. 
| “That you were seen this morning in a lace- 
shop, weeping over a little packet given you by 
the lace-woman, who endeavored to warn you from 
betraying any emoticn.” 

“Strange,” be replied; “for I was in a lace- 
shop this morning.” 

* And the tale goes on to say that you hid your- 
self in a little back room, and then became quite 
hysterical.” : 

“And who, pray, circulated this remarkable 

| statement ?” 
1 “Nay, I can break no confidence.” 








She had now put him upon his guard. Had | 


“True ; nor should I ask you to.” 

* And is it all truth that is ae about?” 

“No; itis all falsehood, my deat lady, based upon 
a fragment of truth. The atom of verity it this 
instance being that I did go to a lace-shop this 
morning.” 

“ Then the rest of the story?” 

“Is complete nonsense. I cannot clear myself 
of sc absurd an accusation, my dear lady—it is 
scarcely in my way ; but if you will set me right 
with society, I shall be immensely obliged.” 

** And what am I to say?” 

* Don Silvas,” 

He spoke in a remarkably soft voice to a gentle- 
man, very young, who was passing, @ lovely wo- 
man leaning on his arm. 

The gentleman addressed started, immediately 
placed the lady under the care of a gentleman, 
and respectfully approached the sofa on which 
Don Alvarez and the aged lady were seated. 

** How did I pass my morning ?” 

“* Chiefly in your library, Don Alvarez.” 

“*T went out, and, as you were with me, you can 
tell this lady where I went.” 

**You paid, don, several visits; called at a 
florist’s and a‘ lace-shop.” 

** How long did I remain at the florist’s ?” 

**A few moments.” 

‘* And how long at the lace-seller’s.”* 

“Also a few moments, What extraordinary 
questions, Don Alvarez!” 

‘Perhaps. When I went into the little room, 
behind the lace-seller’s shop, what happened?” * 
‘*When you went into the room, behind the 
shop, Don Alvarez? Pardon me, you did not 
leave the shop until you returned to me; I was 
waiting for the don,” the youth added, turning to 
the lady. 

“You see, sefiora, he speaks quite naturally. 
What say you now to this scandal?” 

** That it is nonsense.” 

“Go to-morrow, and make inquiries of the lace- 
woman.” 

“ce I will,” 

Twenty-four hours elapsed ; then the aged lady 
and Don Alvarez meeting, she expressed herself 
quite outraged at the scandal that had been cir- 
culated against Don Alvarez. 

**T went this morning,” she said, “to the lace- 
woman, and very cleverly questioned her. When 
point-blank I asked her if you had tuken a small 
parcel into the inner room and wept over it, she 
smiled, apparently with pity, and replied: ‘ Non- 
sense, sefiora; the don came as a customer, 
bought as one, and went away as he came.’” 

**The woman, sefiora, spoke the simple truth.” 

** Then what are we to think of the person who 
circulated the untruths ?” 

** One of two things.” 

** What are they ?” 

‘* Kither that she is very foolish, or——” 

“ Or ?” 

** Or mad.” 








THE NATIONAL LINCOLN MONU- 
MENT, BY L. CG. MEAD, JR. 


Tue beautiful engraving on our front page, of 
the model of the National Monument to Abraham 
Lincoln, designed by Mr. Larkin G. Mead, the Vermont 
sculptor, will attract attention from all admirers of the 
plastic art, as well as from all who think that the country 
ought to put up a memorial to the late President, 
worthy both of the subject and of the republic. Funds 
are being collected by several different organizations 
for the erection of Lincoln monuments. A committee 
in this city have in hand some $14,000, and the Spring. 
field, Illinois, committee have about $50,000. The 
grand design of Mead will cost $250,000, if completed 
in all its rich details. He made his model in Florence, 
and brought it with him to this country, and it is now, 
together with several of his statues, on exhibition at 
the Tenth Street Studio Building. 

Mr. Mead deserves special consideration from the 
fact that, while others have only talked of the national 
obligation to erect a monument to the “ Patriarch of 
the Nineteenth Century,”” he has, at his own expense, 
produced a model, some fifteen feet high, of a monu- 
ment expressly intended for him. The approach is by 
eight circular steps, at the top of which, at the four 
cardinal points, stand life-size figures, the bugler, the 
drummer, the flag-boy and the sailor, which idealize 
familiar American subjects into heralds of the fame of 
the Great Departed. From the circular platform, 
reached by these steps, is an octagonal base, twelve 
feet in height, the four pediments of which are sur- 
mounted by four groups of four or five figures each, 
nine feet in height, representing respectively artillery, 
infantry, cavalry and the navy—each group being full 
of life and vigorous action. The panels between tha 
pediments contain bas-reliefs, representing a regiment 
going to the war, another welcomed home, a naval en- 
gagement, and the angelic munistrations of our fair 
country-women in the hospitals, The figures in the 
bas-reliefs are to be four feet in height, and will average 
about twenty to each panel. 

These subjects are rendered peculiarly appropriate, 
by the fact that the war had actually negun when Mr. 
Lincoln was first inaugurated; and that he finally lost 
his own life in the war, not less truly than if he had 
fallen on the field. 

From this octagonal base rises a shaft of 100 feet in 
height, on which is s colossal statue of Mr. Lincoln, 
thirieen feet hign, hoiding his pen of emancipation; 
thus reserving for the pinnacle the commemoration of 
| the greatest event of this century—the bestowal of 
liberty upon 4,000,000 of human beings. 

The picture, even in fancy, of such a monument, 
standing amid the quiet scenery of a lovely Western 
landscape, cannot well fail to raise a thrill of pride 
that our country could profuce at once such a states. 
man, and an artist 80 capsble of worthily memorializing 
him; and it should awake a general resolve to do the 
utmost to secure the erection of this grand, beautiful 
and appropriate monument. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Mead began his 
career as sculptor, by the erection of a snow statue 
of the “Recording Angel,” one New Year's night at 
Brattleboro, Vt., which so astonished all New England, 
and put its author at once into the front rank of his 
profession, Is not here, in this monument, something 
worthy of his culmination—a record of patriotic glory, 








REV. &. H. CHAPIN AND HIS NEW 
CHURCH. 


Unxqvestronaziy the most eloquent man of 
thé ég¢ in America, taking into consideration words 
and manner, 4nd weighing all his utterances for the 
formation, of a standard~is the Rev. Edwin H. Chapins 
Universalist, so long ministeting in the Gothic-fronted 
brown stone church on Broadway below Houston street, 
which has recently given way to the “march of com- 
mercial improvement,” and now about to take pos- 
session of the new church on Filth Avenue near Forty- 
fifth street, built for him by s denomination equally 
wealthy in the world’s goods and proud of the piety and 
reputation of their great apostle. We present, this 
week, in connection, a portrait of the reverend doctor 
and a view of his new church. Thousands will reoog- 
nize the excellence of the portrait, in which the broad, 
kitidly, genial face savors 80 little of that class-arrogance 
for wlilch #0 many ecclesiastics are noted; and no duubt 
when the neW ¢hurch becomes # fixed fact in the 
Sabbath resources of the city, it will prove quite as 
overwhelmingly popular as did the old house in those 
late days when only early attendance could hope to se- 
cure even the most retired seat within its porta's. This 
popularity of the preacher is as natural as decided; for 
while he has long been known as an earnest advocate of 
temperance and all the humanitarian causes, he has 
generally abstained, with great wisdom, from “ preach- 
ing politics” as itis termed, and achieved the desider- 
atum of adding every year to the thousands respecting 
his sincerity and acknowledging his usefulness, without 
seeming to add a single name to the infinitesimally 
small number of his enemies. 








THE GREAT FIRE AT ASPINWALL, 
October 19th, 1866. 


Onz of our graphic fllustrations for the pres- 
ent week shows the great fire at Aspinwall, at the sbove 
date, from a drawing by ©. 0. Koehl, Esq,, of the U. 8. 
steamer De Soto. Aspinwall, as all California travelers 
by the Isthmus route are well aware, is the Atlantie ter- 
minus of the Panama Railroad, through which passes 
all the immense travel and freightage from ocean to 
ocean, and most of them are also aware that it is one of 
the most miserable, shiftless and detestable towns on 
the globe, Most of the inhabitants are negrocs, who 
have emigrated there from Jamaica, or the descendants 
of those emigrants, There are also a few native whites, 
negroes and half-breeds, nearly all of whom speak the 
Spanish language. The negroes and half-breeds are the 
laziest race conceivable, and subsist chiefly by carrying 
baggage for passengers, with what other employment 
(involving not-too-much labor) they can procure on the 
railroad, They occasionally change this mode of living, 
by setting fire to the miserable town, and thus securing 
an opportunity of robbing the whites who may happed 
to have anything, and especially strangers who are very 
likely to be well provided. The fire of the 19th of Octo- 
ber originated at about half-past one in the morning, in 
the eastern part of the town; and when discovered from 
the De Soto, only a few minutes later, almost the whole 
eastern part was in ablaze. Commodore Boggs, of the 
De Soto, with Ensign Prince and a force of the crew, suc- 
ceeding in arresting the progress of the flames, as the 
lazy natives never would have done; and the remaining 
part of the town, as well as the invaluable railroad and 
buildings, were thus saved from destruction, after the 
damage had reached some $350,000 to $400,000—a sum 
twice as great, by the way, as the whole town would 
ever have been worth, but for the American enterprise 
of John L. Stephens and his companions and successors. 








Tera mm THE Trost !—The other evening; 
(says the Newark (N. J.) Advertiser), a gentleman from 
Troy, staying in Morris county, consulted one of our 
prominent surgeons for a difficulty in his throat, which 
entirely prevented his swallowing either food or water. 
It seems that on the Tuesday night previous, he had 
slept very soundly, after excessive iatigue. Wednesday 
morning he awoke with a sore throat and an inability to 
swallow. At the same time an artificial tooth, attached 
to a gutta-percha plate about two inches long by one 
and a half wide, was missing. Diligent search was 
made for the plate, but it could not be found, nor was 
it found until the Newark surgeon detected it on Satur- 
day, lodged far down in the pharynx and beyond the 
reach of a finger. After considerable difficulty the 
surgeon succeeded in getting a hook below it, and flirt- 
ing it out upon the floor. The man left for home next 
morning, quite relieved, but feeling the effect of four 
days’ starvation, thirst and sleeplessness. 

Moral.—Remove your false teeth when you go to bed 
at night. 


An ELErHant on A Benper.—The big elephant 
attached to Dan Rice’s circus, that exhibited at Utica last 
Saturday (says the Utica Observer of a late date), con- 
cluded to go on a raid last night. His keeper had con- 
fined him in the tent on the commons, back of the 
reservoir, for the nigbt, and then, thinking his charge 
would bebave, went to his hotel. In the middle of the 
night the police at the station. house were aroused by a 
man rushing in, so excited that he could hardly speak. 
He declared that the wild beasts had broken loose, and 
that, headed by the elephant, they had made an attack 
on Corn Hill; that the citizens of that locality were flee- 
ing wildly tor their lives, and that he had barely escaped 
to tell the tale! The driver of his elephantehip waa 
aroused, and, on proceeding to the scene of action, the 
elephant was found in a garden, corner of Sieuben and 
Eagle streets, quietly munching cabbages, turnips and 
other “garden sass.” Somebody who watched his 
motions says fences were no protection atall. He would 
quickly pick up a length of fence and lay it on one side, 
and then “lay into” the cove.ed cabbages. Ina short 
time the contents of three gardens had been disposed 
of, and he was looking about for more provisions when 
the keeper arrived and relieved the anxiety of the in- 
habitants of that locality. 


Persona Expenses or THE Present Porz. 
—The Rev. Canon Daly, parish priest in a rura! disi 
in the south-west of Ireland, wavs, aller 2 Devel Weis 
to Rome, in the course of arcr y ‘o an address of con- 


gratulation from his parishic: .3: “His pr sent Holi- 
ness, whose eminent virtue ati le him to r mem- 
bered among the most i)'..strious and sa i of his 
predecessors, is incessant.y engaged incarr). 7 out the 


game great and invaluabie works, The smal. revenue 
which he receives is almost wholly applied to chariiable 
and religous uses. His personal expenses do not 
amount to one scudo a day, which is less than five 

shillings of our money; and while other crowned heads 
| are wasting in destructive wars, or projects of mere 
vanity and family aggrandizement, the blood and wealth 
of their subjects, he who, like his Divine Master, goes 
about doing good, has been selected, it seems by their 
Majesties of France and Italy, to be plundered of that 
time-honored patrimony which even the Goth and 
Vandal had spared and respected.” Afler this it can 
hardly be maintained with any truth that “‘ The Pope he 
leads a jolly life.” 


Whatever benevolent action is done without 
ostentatious and without the pablic being witness 

of it, is most praiseworthy; not that the public eye 
should be entirely avoided, for good actions deserve to 





| fit even for the pen of that “ Recording Angel ?” 


be placed in the light, but, notwithstanding thia, the 
greatest theatre for virtue is conscience, 
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TEN MILES FROM TOWN. 


‘Tux city streets are full of light, 

Through waves of flame the sun goes down, 
I droop my eyelids, and it sinks— 

Ten miles from town. 


The village street is full of light, 
And black against a sky of fire, 
The cburch upor the hill-top rears 

Its quivering spire. 


Brighter and brighter grows tho west, 
Til, common things its glory share, 
And round about them as I gaze 
A halo bear. 


| him, and not even a fig or a gingernut from it 
‘came over to “the Lodge.” But those whose 
hopes have never been crushed are prone to look 
_ upon the bright side, and they readily convinced 
themselves that it was “ because the things for 
| the ‘tree’ took up so much room that the basket 
, would hold nothing more,” and bore their disap- 
pointment with patient cheerfulness; but when 
the long-anticipated Uhristmas came, and, instead 
of the brilliant “tree,” there was only row of 
little stockings, filled with a few cheap trifles, they 
| took their first lesson in life’s experience and the 
fallacy of human hopes. 
| A sad Christmas it would have been at “the 
Lodge” but for Mr. John; for Denis and Nancy, 


there, and during the winter were either abroad | been 6n a sharp lookout, would certainly have 
or so mush immersed in business as to be quite | escaped her observation. It was “a perfect love 
unable to attend to the filling of their ice-houses, | Of a pitcher,” very large, strongly made, and 
even when they had them. ‘They, too, went, | covered with work from top to bottom! She had 
therefore, to this ice-merohant in their extremity, | ordered it sent over, with the bill, to Mr. John’s 
and he felt his importance. With so many wait- office, that gentleman having, with wary diplo- 
ing for the very limited quantity that he could | »’.vy, reserved to himself the right of veto. The 
furnish, he felt that he was conferring a favor in | pitcher selected was to be sent to him for inspec- 
furnishing any, and he liked his favors to be ap- | tion, and if it met his approbation he would pay 
preciated. He generally, therefore, agreed to the bill, and send it by his porter to her to be 
supply so much—always 4 little less than the ap- | packed. That this one would meet bis unqualified 
plicant wanted—and that was to be sent at certain | admiration, Aunt Bab never for an instant 
times ; the punctual discharge of the engagement doubted—especially as, with all its beauty, it cost 
depending upon the whims and convenience of but ten dollars. 

the “‘color’d gen’man” to whose caro and guid-| A dinner is never so digestible a» when eaten 


careful as they wore to keep their little ones from 
false indulgence, suffered or enjoyed far more 
| keenly through them than of themselves 
fortunately, an unexpected circumstance had in- 
duced him to change his plans, and spend the day 
at the Villa, instead of with his friend, as he had 
intended. Accordingly, at an early hour he made 
his appearance with an assortment of juvenile 
| treasures, far exceeding the most sanguine ex- 
| pectations from the Christmas-tree, and restored 
perfect happiness. 
But, great as was the joy at the Lodge, greater 
was Mr. John’s indignation when he learned the 


Onward with rosy flush and gleam, 
Thro’ sedgy rifts the mill-stream flows: 
The coppice, purple to the heart, 
Transfigured glows, 


The cottage roofs are thatched with gold, 
Blood-red ¢ach ruby casement turns, 
The roadside pond beneath the elms 
A sapphire burns. 


The wasted faces of the old, 


- ey 


ance the showy ice-cart was committed. 

Now it so happened that of all the suns that 
uad ever shone down upon this glorious ‘Land 
of Liberty,” those of that summer were the very 
hottest ; in spite of all precautions, the ice would 
melt as fast as it could be thrown into the water, 
and the hotter the day, the more sure was it that 
Cato would not show himself. Mr. John grew 
desperate, and after long consideration, resolved 
upon an ice-pitcher. Aunt Bab volunteered to 
go immediately into town and buy one, but to 
this Mr. John would by no means consent. He 
had his own private ideas of beauty and economy, 


with cheerfulness and contentment, and Aunt 
Bab’s that day did her more good than any meal 
she had eaten since she left home. But human 
hopes are faliible, and when dinner was over, and 
the porter momentarily expected with the pitcher, 
Mr. John h'mself made his appearance instead, 
with one of the most portentous of faces. 

‘Did you see the pitcher I sent, John?” asked 
Aunt Bab, in a tone that had changed astonish- 
ingly since dinner, and with a manner that seemed 
to indicate the expectation of gaining a point by 
having the first word. 

“Yos, I saw it,” replied Mr. John, quietly. 





_ Bright with the momentary glow, | 


Regain the loveliness of youth 
Lost long ago. 


AUNT BAB’S ICE-PITCHER. 


Amone all the extraordinary results of Aunt 
Bab’s elevation to power, nothing was more won- 
derful than the sudden development of an intense 
love for children—not that spontaneous sort of 
gush that makes it as natural for a woman to catch 
hold of a fat, sweet baby as to eat ; not even the 
feminine propensity for pets that will make her 
stop in the midst of the most serious occupations 
to watch the gambols of a kitten playing with its 
mother’s tail or its own, or a young puppy tearing | 
fo pieces the cook’s new cap, but an affection of | 
the most violent intensity for juvenility in the ab- 
etract—a propensity perfectly uncontrollable to 
hug and kiss with devoted fondness every Lrish baby 
that came in her way, to pronounce them, indivi- 
dually, “sweet, sweet, little thing!” ‘ the dearest | 
little creatures!” “such fine, noble children !” ac- | 
companying each eulogy with the warmest caresses | 
that could have been bestowed by the most warm- 
hearted school-girl upon the infant daughter of | 
Mrs. Tom Thumb, while the delighted mothers | 
stood by smiling and smirking, and wiping the 
small lumps of flesh supposed to represent noses, 
and in their hearts pronouncing ‘‘ Miss Bab a ra’ale 
lady, sure |” 

She all at once discovered—or, at least, made 
known to all whom it might concern—that, “ of 
all things, she did love to see young people enjoy- 
ing themselves—to see children romp. She never 
cared how much noise they made, as long as it was 
good-natured noise ’—the latter an assertion upon 
which “‘ Frankie,” the rosy-cheeked, curly-headed, 
four-year-old grandson of Uncle Joe (Aunt Bab’s 
youngest brother), commented with silent elo- 
quence, by means of a pair of great, blue eyes; 
while the former seemed to produce a singular 
effect upon the shoulders and memories of all the 
younger members of the Fenwick family. Inspite 
of their best endeavors, every time that sentiment 
was expressed, the shoulders rose involuntarily 
toward the ears, and their minds went back toacts 
and words, and even looks, that had slipped out of | 
Aunt Bab’s recollection altogether, or reappeared | 
there only as part of the rubbish of the past, that | 
no one would think of disinterring. 


But, perhaps, no one could have more practically | 
appreciated the workings of Aunt Bab’s tenderness | 
than the four children of Denis, the coachman. | 
Both he and his wife, Nancy, were among the few 
of their class who understand that they have | 
duties to perform, as well as wages to receive ; and | 
the faithfulness with which they had performed | 
those duties during the years that they had lived 
in the service of the Fenwick family |" ~ 
their respect and attachment. It ha. weeu we | 
first home of both when they had first landed on 
a foreign shore ; there they had met, learned to 
know each other, and married, and there they had 
remained ever since. Four prettier, better-behaved 
children than their four little girls no lady in the 
land could boast of; and in the tasteful Gothic 
“Lodge,” beside the grand “ entrance-gate,” they | 
were bringing them up to habits of truthfulness 
and industry. Born, asit were, in the household, 
they had almost insensibly become family pets, 
and no one ever thought of going into town with- 
out bringing something for the “children,” even 
though it were a stick of candy. Even Mr. John, 
when he made his periodical excursions to “the 
villa,” filled his pockets for them. The little ped- 
dlers of candies, oranges and picture-books, knew 
“his days” as well as he did himself, and felt 
certain of a sale then for their better and nicer 
articles. - 

But, notwithstanding her delight in witnessing 
juvenile enjoyment, Aunt Bab began to think that 
this was getting to be rather too expensive, and to 
take into consideration the propriety of bringing 
about some reform. She was glad to see them 
happy, but not at her cost. In this change, as in 
all others, “* Ce n’es: que le premier pas qui coule;” 
but as no one else seemed inclined to take that 
« premier pas,” she determined to do it herself. 
She chose rather an unfortunate time forit, though, 
it must be confessed, for the “ holidays” were at 
hand, and, on the strength of former experience, 
“the little Mahoneys,” 1s they were usually called 
throughout the neighb: rliood, were speculating 
upon the probable and p ssible productions of a 
Christmas-tree. 











' indulgences and ideas, just as if they were to be 


previous state of affairs. Aunt Bab found herself 
| decidedly in disgrace, and vainly endeavored to 
convince her brother of her superior prudence and 
wisdom, by arguments that had been so unanswer- 
able to her own mind. It was, she urged, in the 
| first place, a downright waste of money. Those 
children were not able to approciate useful books ; 
| it was no kindness to give them candy; the fact 
was, they had too much of it already, and that was 
the reason they were so often sick; cake was a 
| mere drug with them; there was nothing else, 
| therefore, but picture-books and cheap toys, and 
those they destroyed as fast as they could get 
them ; besides, they were getting too old to be 
| petted in that way—it was nonsense; they would 
have to live by their own labor, and it was doing 
them a serious injury to bring them up with such 


placed on the same footing as Frankie and Minnie, 
and nobody leave home without bringing back a 
load of trash for them! It was ridiculous! 


But Mr. John was not to be persuaded that 


and he very much feared from his prudent sister | “But will you have the goodness to tell me 
some flagrant innovations of both ; he preferred | whether those chubby figures all over it were 
to get it himself. The remainder of the summer | intended for angels or Dutch babies? and where 





either man or woman was less faithful and useful 
in mature life, from having been allowed, in child- 
hood, to enjoy in moderation the pleasures suited | 
to their station ; he could not believe that people | 
were any better for having been made miserable | 
in their infancy. As regarded the candy, he 
agreed with her perfectly ; he thought that a very | 
moderate supply was quiteenough. And he could 
readily understand that they did not value books. | 
But as to their breaking those cheap toys, he did | 
not see, he said, how they could help it ; he broke 
them, if he did but lay his finger upon them, and | 
as far as he could make out, they were made to be 
broken, and for nothing else. But then he did 
not know that she was under any necessity of 
buying them; there were plenty that were firm 
and strong, to be had for very little more money, 
and if they tore up the paper picture-books, there 
were plenty to be had that were printed upon 
linen, which they could not tear. And even allow- 
ing that all her objections were well founded, 
what was the need of buying such things at all? 
A little dress, or a pair of shoes all round, would 
cost but a trifle, and besides being quite as grati- 
fying to them, would be an act of considerate 
kindness for the parents ; for with only a pair of 
hands, it was not easy for a man like Denis to 
bring up such a family, and educate as well as 
clothe them suitably to their station. At any 
rate, he wished her to understand that he would 
countenance no such so-called ‘ reformation.” 
Denis and Nancy had been to him good and 
faithful servants, and he would not have their 
feelings hurt, nor their children disappointed, in 
order to savea few dimes. She might rest as- 
sured, that, whenever she neglected them, he | 
himself would take care to make it up. 

tnis was a dagger to Aunt Bab’s saving spirit, 
and she writhed under the blow; but she could 
not avert it. From that day forth, however, in 
spite of her “‘innaie” (as she assured us it was, | 
late as it had been in making its appearance) 
love for children, “‘the little Mahoneys” could 
not speak without “deafening her;” cross the 
room without “setting her crazy by their per- 
petual motion ;” or come near her without “ dis- 
gusting her by their dirty hands and aprons.’ 
Nannie’s hazel eyes were no longer large o1 
bright, nor the chestnut curls glossy or smooth 
over her shouiders. Bessie’s plump litile figure, 
beautiful teeth and merry laugh lost their charm, 
and she became ‘“‘a fat, square young one, witha 
face like a full moon, and a veice like the sound 
of a brass trumpet.” Maggie's slender form and 
clear brown complexion, with the long, dark lashes 
resting upon her cheek, and the tiny hands and 
feet that looked more as if tney belonred to a 
child born in a palace than to the daughter of an 
Irish laborer, degenerated into a poor, puny little 
skeleton, that looked like a balf-starved Indian ; 
and “‘ baby Kate,” crowed and coo’d, played with 
her own pink toes and tried to swallow her own 
fat fiste—in vain! Aunt Bab said “she loved 
babies, but she wanted clean babies ;” she hated 
to handle young ones that were always driveling ; 
and must say, she thought Nancy was growing 
unaccountably careless with her children.” 

So stood matters when Aunt Bab resolved upon 
an excarsion to town, to remain a fortnight, but 
she went with a burden upon her heart. 

Early in the previous summer, a sad accident 
had befallen the ice-house; the roof had fallen 
in, and in couseqaence of this and other troubles, 
the ice had wasted long before the hottest weather 





They thought it no great wonder that “ Mies 
Bab” should have so many « \ls into town; but 
there was some astonishment, :fter a time, when 
“father” drove so frequently \ ‘rough the gate, 
with a large, well-filled basket ou be seat beside 


came on, and they were obliged to depend for 
that most indispensable of luxuries upon the in- 
dividual who supplied the whole neighborhood. 
Many of those who owned tne surroundiag country 





! were gentlemen who passed only their summers 


passed, however, and all the next winter, without 
his having found leisure to attend to it, and here 
was another succession of summer suns threaten- 
ing them, and the difficulty not yet remedied. 
No doubt the shortest and surest way would have 
been to repair the ice-house, or build a new one ; 
but, unfortunately, the former proved to be im- 


practicable, and the latter was thought an un- | 
necessary expense, as it was in prospect to dispose | 


of the Villa to a speculator, to whom such a con- 
venience was no object. There was nothing for it, 
then, but the ice-pitcher, and Mr. John seemed 
no nearer finding leisure to look for that than he 
had been at first. He therefore concluded to 
make a virtue of necessity : Aunt Bab was going 
into town for a few weeks, to make spring pur- 
chases, and he concluded to deputize her to get 
the pitcher, but under the most stringent orders 
as to style and quality. 

“Now, remember, Bab,” said Mr. John, im- 
pressively, “ you are to get nothing cheap. Silver 
or plate, as you please, and at any price, but the 
best of its sort, and the prettiest. We want 
nothing gorgeous, for that would be out of place 
among its surroundings; but simple beauty is 
never out of place. But be sure, Bab, not to be 
guided by any ideas of economy. The best is 
always the cheapest in everything ; and so surely 
as you bring home any trash, all you gave for it, 
much or little, will be just thrown away—for used 
it shall not be. And be sure,” he added, signifi, 
cantly, “‘ that you do not forget the children,” 


Charged with business thus important, Aunt | 


Bab’s first object was to collect such information 
as would fit her for acquitting herself satisfac- 
torily, and she immediately set on foot inquiries ag 
to who in the neighborhood were possessed of 
such articles as ice-pitchers. This point ascer- 
tained, the next, thing was to wait upon these 
favored individuals, and find out what they had 
paid for them, and for what amount a pitcher of 
average beauty was to be obtained? 

Various opinions upon this point were thus 
elicited, and various specimens exhibited, but 
none had been bought recently, except one be- 
longing to the whole-souled, managing, communi- 
cative Mrs. Oswald, who explained that she had 
given fifteen dollars, and thought she had obtained 
a great bargain, until her friend, Mrs. Melville, 
obtained one so mach greater. This latter lady, 
at an auction in the house of the rich Mrs. Tom 
Johnston, who was selling off all her elegant 
furniture, in order to take out her two young 
daughters to Europe, intending to remain there 
with them herself until their education was 
finished, as far as masters and governesses were 


| concerned, had bought, for ten dollars, an exceed- 


ingly beautiful pitcher, plated, to be sure, anda 
good deal the worse for use, but mounted and 
chased with pure silver, and so very beautiful in 
design and workmanship, that it seemed almost 
as if it had been given away. She herself (Mrs. 
Oswald) had been reaily unhappy by having 
bought hers in such a hurry ; but when she came 
to examine it, she said, she didn’t know but that 
Mrs Melville had paid for it quite as much as it 
was worth. With a profusion of thanks, Aunt 
Bab went home, to get ready for an early start the 
next morning, bearing, deeply impressed upon 
her mind, the conviction that Mrs. Melville had 
paid, with ten doilars, the full value of an ex- 
quisitely beautiful ice-pitcher, of the very best 
late. 

Full of this conviction, her first proceeding, on 
getting herself washed, dressed, and ready for a 
shopping expedition, after reaching the house of 
her cousin, Mrs. Green, in Tenth street, was to 
set out in search of a similar bargain, determined 
to have the very best and handsomest that New 
York could furnish. For this it was necessary 
that she should see all that it contained in that 
line, and day after day she wandered through the 
whole length and breadth of the city. Into the 
more elegant stores, on the more public thorough- 
fares, she did not go; for another of her deep 
convictions was that they were nothing more nor 
less than public traps, for tke legal robbery of 
every unlucky customer rash enough to venture a 
purchase within them. 

Mrs. Green was beginning to look upon the visit 
as an intent, upon Aunt Bab’s part, to make a 
mere convenience of her and her house—for 
between breakfast and six Pp. mu. dinner the latter 
never entered the doors. At last, however, Aunt 
Bab came in soon after twelve, and, with a face 
radiant with satisfaction, announced that she had 
found what she was seeking. Such an ice-pitcher 
as she had discovered in one of the cross streets! 
and a little bit of a stove, too, that if she had not 


you stumbled upon such an extraordinary speci- 
men of sculpture ?” 

“But it was such a large, good-sized pitcher,” 
retorted Aunt Bab, determined to make her own 
side good, “and the man warranted the silver to 
be pure |” 

“Very possibly,” replied Mr. John, “only the 
quantity was rather scant, and there was not quite 
| enough to cover the pewter underneath; but that, 
| I suppose, was because the pitcher was so large. 
\I am glad, however, money is so plenty; I sup- 

pose you had ten dollars to throw away—for that, 
| I believe, was what the messenger told me you 
| were to give him for it.” 

“But John—,” said Aunt Bab, and she 
stopped. 

“But Bab,” replied Mr. John, with quiet deci- 
sion, “if that is all you know about what you 
have undertaken, you had better give it up and 
let some one else do it,”” And this, no doubt, she 
would have been obliged to do, had she not acci- 
dentally mentioned her intention of going the next 
day on a visit to the wife of her old friend, Mr. 
| Wilhelmus Dubois, at his beautiful country-seat 
| in Morris Glade. 

Uncle John caught at the idea. Mrs, Dubois, 
| kind and unpretending, way mistress of great 
wealth, and lived in unassuming elegance; ac- 
customed constantly to buy things of this sort for 
| herself and friends from her far-off home, who 
' took advantage of her residence in the immedi- 
, ate neighborhood of the great metropolis to send 
there her commissions, she knew and was known 
in all the most important stores in the city, and 
he desired Aunt Bab to inquire of her where to 
go for a suitable article, and trust with confidence 
to the valuation set upon it. 

But Aunt Bab had no idea of compromising 
“her judgment,” especially in the eyes of so 
young a housekeeper as Mrs. Dubois, and she 
hesitated. She did not believe that Mrs. Dubois 
knew any better than she did, and she would 
think it very queer. Mr. Dubois, to be sure, was 
an old friend, but then his wife was almost a 
stranger ; she knew her only as his wife, and the 
woman would think it very strange that evena 
pitcher could not be bought without asking ad- 
vice, etc., etc. The real reason for her hesitation 
| she cid not give—her conviction that Mrs. Dubois 
dealt at the principal stores in the principal 
streets, and would send her to one of them; but 
perhaps Mr. John suspected as much, for le in- 
sisted upon his point, and obliged her to make 
the promise, 

The visit was made and so was the inquiry, and 
kindly answered; but alas! for Aunt Bab’s pre- 
sentiments, she was referred to the establishment 
of Spoon, Fork & Co., in Broadway, the most ex- 
tensive manufacturers of silverware in the city. 

At the appointed time she left Morris Glade and 
returned to Fortieth street, just in time for the 
late dinner. She had enjoyed the excursion, as 
she could not well help doing with such a hostess 
as Mrs. Dubois ; but the very sight of the New 
York steeples, as she approached the wharf seemed 
to hang a weight upon her heart, for the next day 
was the last one of her stay there, and the pitcher 
was no nearer being bought than when she came, 
nor had she yet purchased anything for the child- 
ren. To be sure she might have extended her 
visit ad libitum, but then by going up with Mr, 
John on Thursday morning, tiie price of her pas- 
sage would come vut of his pocket instead of her 
private purse, and that was an advantage that, in 
spite of its inconveniences, was not to be slighted. 
She had not much time to consider the matter, 
however, for the dinner was scarcely over when 
Mr. John was announced, and his first question 
was whether she had inquired of Mrs. Dubois 
where to go for the pitcher. 

“Yes; of course she had, since he wished it, 
but it was jnst as she had expected!” 

** What! Dil she refuse to tell you?” demanded 
Mr. John, turning to her in astonishment—for 
that was what Aunt Bab’s manner led him to 
infer. 

“Oh, no, no; she had been very kind, and 
given herself a great deal of trouble to explain to 
her certain points by which to judge if she did not 
find what she liked at the store to which she sent 
her. But then, just as she supposed, Mrs. Dubois 
was one of those silly women who think them- 
selves best served in a grand store, and pay just 
what the storekeeper chcoses to ask. It might be 
very well for those who had plenty of money, but 
she, Aunt Bab, had no idea of throwing away her 
little in that style. It stood to reason that with 


all that elegance and siyle, they must put upon 
these goods a proportionate price in order to 
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meet their expenses, let alone make such fortunes 
as they do. She, for her part, did not believe in 
shopping in such places. She didn’t agree with 
Mrs. Dubois.” 

“Well, I do,” said Mr. John, rising to go. 
** When I am going to make a purchase, I like to 
go where the stock is sufficiently large to give me 
@ choice, and to deal with people who have a re- 
putation to support, that they are not going to 
sacrifice for the sake of cheating me out of a few 
dimes or dollars either. You, however, can of 
course do as you like, only remember what I said, 
> remember the children!” And he walked 
ts) 

It was not a little to Mrs. Green’s astonishment 
that Aunt Bab the next morning at breakfast 
asked her to go with her to the store of Spoon, 
Fork & Co., where she had been in vain urging 
her to look ever since she came into town, and 
they set out early. The found but one clerk in 
attendance, who politely inquired how high-priced 
® pitcher they would like, when, to her com- 
panion’s surprise, Aunt Bab replied, ‘* Not higher 
than ten dollars.” But she had no time to express 
her opinion, for the young man placed before 
them several pitchers that fully justified the re- 
commendation of Mrs. Dubois. They were still 
examining them, when a man in his shirt-sleeves, 
evidently a workman, entered, and after looking 
at them attentively for a few moments, beckoned 
aside the clerk, held a short whispered conversa- 
ton with him, and went out again. 

The young man then went to another case, and 

ought out as simply and exquisitely beautiful 
a pitcher as could be desired, offering it to them for 
fifteen dolllars. It was neither large nor showy, but 
there was a taste and finish in both design and 
execution that could not fail to strike the most 
inexperienced observer. 

“Just the thing, Cousin Bab!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Green, eagerly seizing the beautiful pitcher, and 
never for a moment doubting that Aunt Bab 
would take it without an instant’s hesitation. 


** This is indeed beautiful, and cheap as dirt!” | 


But again the little woman’s eyes expanded 
with astonishment, for Aunt Bab only replied 
coolly : 

* Yes ; very pretty ; but she could not give such 
& price as that.” 

**Why, you are not in the least limited on that 
point!” exclaimed Mrs. Green. I heard Mr. 
John——” 

Aunt Bab closed the month of the speaker, and 
informed the clerk that she would decide by the 
afternoon. But to this he decidedly demurred. 

“The pitcher belonged,” he said, ‘to the man 
they had seen. The partners were in the habit of 
allowing their workmen, when they chose,to employ 
their surplus money and time in making up articles 
of their trade, to put them in the store, to be sold 
for their own benefit. But this man had had 
sickness in his family, and was greatly in need of 
money; so he had come in to say that, for the 
sake of selling it at once, he would let it go for 
the cost of the material. In the hope of obliging 
him immediately he had offered it to them; but 


if it were not sold before the partners came in, | 


they, no doubt, would themselves take it.” 

He finally consented to keep it for one hour— 
to give Aunt Bab time to make up her mind—and 
as they left the store, Mrs. Green excused herself 
from going further, and returned home. She had 
no wish to take the tramp that Aunt Bab was 
evidently bent upon, especially as she thought it 
would all end by taking this very pitcher, which, 
in her opinion, she might as well do first as last, 

But no earthly logic would have convinced Aunt 
Bab that a pitcher offered for fifteen dollars there, 
might not be had anywhere else for ten; and, 
morever, Ler mind was settled upon the idea she 
had brought away from Mrs, Oswald’s conversa- 
tion. The clock had hardly struck for noon when 
she once more returned to Fortieth street with 


| that it should sustain no damage, and for that 


| ® solid flooring upon the bottom of the trunk. 


| she thought, from the risk of being broken off ; 
| the spaces between the upward projecting mugs 


| then it proved to be an impossibility to lock it, 


that she had seen upon the counter of Spoon, 
Fork & Oo. ; but “ there was no use,” she thought, 
if she didn’t say it, “in crying over spilled milk,” 
and held her peace. 

But time was precious. Aunt Bab was to start 
by seven o'clock next morning, or be obliged to 
pay her own passage ; a small company of friends 
was expecte d that evening at Mrs. Green’s; the 
bedroom floor was strown with bundles of all 
sorts, sizes, and shapes, yet to be packed, and 
nothing was yet provided for “the children.” 
This last was the crowning trouble ; and scarcely 
waiting to finish her dinner, she threw on her 
shawl and bonnef, and ran “between daylight 
and dark,” as that part of tho day is graphically 
designated, into a neighboring street, that 
abounded with small shops for the sale of all 
sorts of cheap merchandise. Sho was gone a long, 
long time, and returned just soon enough to 
dress for the evening, bringing with her four 
small earthenwaré mugs, each bearing upon a 
white ground the inscription, “ For a Good Girl,” 
surmounted by a picture in red, blue, purple, or 
brown. 

Her purchases were now all made, and as soon 
as the company were gone she exchanged her 
dress for a long wrapper, and proceeded to the 
business of packing. That her one trunk— 
though she had brought an ample one for that 
| Very purpose—should hold all that she had tocarry, 
| Seemed an utter impossibility ; and kind-hearted 








| little Mrs, Groen, who, foreseeing the state of affairs, 
| had been vainly endeavoring to persuade her for a 
week to get another, now offered to empty one of | 
hers and lend it to her. Aunt Bab was grateful, 
but very resolute in declining the proffered kind- | 
| ness. The railroad regulations allowed but one | 
| trunk to each passenger ; for morethan this they | 
| must pay by weight, unless it were a carpet-bag | 
| Or some small article of that sort that they could | 
carry with them; and though she was very willing 
to have her passage paid by Mr. John, she could 
, by no means consent to have an extra tax laid 
| upon him as long as any contrivance of hers 
could avert it. 
The chief difficulty was to pack that pitcher, so 


| she laid what she considered a master plan: 
First rolling as tightly as possible the various 
articles of her underclothing, she laid, as it were, 


Into the “ cracks”—for they were but little more— 
between these rolls, she thrust the handles of the 
four earthenware cups, thus securing them, as 


she filled in with other rolls; over the whole 
spread a fine cambric handkerchief, to prevent a 
scratch if the motion should rub pitcher and cups 
against each other, and then piled in what she 
called “the lighter articles,” until she had dis- 
posed of all, except what was designed for a small 
carpet-bag that she borrowed for the occasion. 
To close the trunk thus stuffed was more than 
either she or her kind hostess could accomplish 5 
| it became necessary to call in other help; and first 
the strong, rosy Irish cook was summoned, and 
then Mr. Green himself, before the lid could be 
|} induced to return to its proper position. Even 








| 


and Kate’s whole weight, as well as that of the 
broad, portly Mr. Green, had to be placed on the 
top of the trunk before the hasp could be forced 
into its place and the key turned. To expect the 
lock to hold under such a pressure was entirely 
beyond reason, and when the trunk was locked it 
had to be secured by a strong rope. 

It was late before anybody saw their beds that 
night, and the next morning they were stirring 
betimes. A nice breakfast was prepared and 
eaten before Mr. John drove to the door to take 
up Aunt Bab and her belongings. He cast a rue- 
ful glance at the rope-tied trunk, as Katie and the 





the announcement that she had seen, some days 
before, in cne of the cross streets on the eastern 
side of the city, a very little shop, in the window 
of which was an ice-pitcher. The door was 
fastened then, but to-day she had gone there 
again and found it open; the pitcher, the man 
said, he had bought at an auction two years 
before, in the hope of a profitable speculation— 
but there it was yet; so, for the sake of getting 
back his money, he would sell it for just enough 
to repay himself principal and interest—she might 
have it for ten dollars. She had gladly taken him 
at his word, and sent it to Mr. John’s office ; for 
such a pitcher, at such a price, he could not object 
to. 

For once Aunt Bab seemed to have succeeded ; 
for it was not long before a ring at the basement. 
bell was followed by the pitcher—sent to her to be 
packed. Fortunately for the shopman, Mr. 
John was not in the office when he took the 
pitcher there; but he had given his bookkeeper 
general orders to receive and pay for all parcels 
that might arrive with a note from Aunt Bab, and 
let the porter carry them immediately to her in 
Fortieth street. He had made no exception as 
regarded the pitcher, so, of course, the bovuk- 
keeper had not ; and when he returned, the porter 
and his bundie were gone. The bookkeeper had 
not seen its contents, the bill, receipted by 
* Joseph Smith,” gave him no clue to the person- 
ality or whereabouts of the silversmith, and he 
was forced to make a merit cf necessity, and 
* trust,” as he said, “to nck.” 

Meantime, Aunt Bab was in raptures, and vaunt- 
ingly displayed the pitcher to the household. It 
was neat and plain, with a simple beading round 
the edge, and a handle ormed like a twisted vine- 


twig ; but ite chief glory was the knob that sur- | 


mounted the smooth, fat cover—a knob formed 
of squares of metal piled irregularly upon each 
other—intended for cakes of tolerably thick ice— 
upon the top of which equatted a nondescript sort 
ofa figure, eupposed to represent a Polar bear- 
Mrs, Green’s large eyes grew iarger than ever as 
they turned from the pitcher to Aunt Bab, and from 
Aunt Bab back to the pitcher ; while her thoughts 
wandered back to the exquisitely beautiful vessel 


coachman staggered with it between them down 
| the high brown-stone stoop, and Aunt Bap replied 
to it apologetically : 

** We were afraid the lock would not hold, the 
trunk was so full.” 

All the way home she entertained her companion 
with an account of her wearisome journeys about 
| the city in search of the pitcher, and gave so 
glowing a description of the one she had finally 
purchased that he began to feel quite good- 
natured about it, and to fancy that perhaps, after 
all, it might be just what he would like, 

Arrived at the Villa, Aunt Bab could scarcely 
restrain herself until the trunk could he carried 
to her room, for it was too full to be opened any- 
where else ; and as soon as she saw it deposited 
there, she summoned the whole family to be present 
at the unpacking. Article after article was taken 
out until she came to the pitcher, which lay—who 
would have dreamed of such a thing ?—forced by 
the enormous pressure, almost flat, and as it was 
slowly and dubiously lifted out, exhibited the four 
earthenware mugs buried in its under side, with 
the cambric handkerchief wedged in between 
them. 

Mr. John made no comment, but with an ex- | 
pressive shrug left the room. The pitcher was | 
sent the next day to the city to be again restored 
to its proper shape, and never has a remark been 
made among the household about the ice-pitcher, 
or its appearance remained unheralded by a 
| smile 
| Proz Ovr or Pracr.—In the attack of the 
| Prussians on Oswiecim,Glicia, a surgeon, while engaged 
in attending on the battle-field to some wounded Aus- | 
trians, was takea prisoner by the enemy, the Prussians | 
having been compelled to retire. It must be noted that 
Dr. Friedlander-—tiis was the name of the captured sur- 
geon—might have retired with the Prussian troops had 

his feeling heart allowe:i of his leaving the grievously 
| wouuded Austrian soldiers without medical aid. Lately 
| an Austrian officer, Count Lippe, was brought as a 
prisoner of war to Posen. It was agreed that he should 
be exchanged for the captured philanthropic surgeon, 
who, we forgot to gay, happens to be a Jew. When 
Count Lippe heard this he drew back, saying that he 
did not want to be exchanged for a Jew! “ Willi you 
not?” dryly remarked the commander, and simpiy 
ordered him back to the casemate. 




















| but dose d—d cowards didn’t dare to come on. 


LIFE ON THE FRONTIER. 


A corresPonpeNt of the Evening Post ac- 
companying Lieutenant-General Sherman and his party 
to Colorado, describes an interview which he had with 
the famous Kit Carson, and the scarcely less famous 
Colonel Pfeiffer. He says: 

I must introduce you to one more character, scarcely 
less famous than Kit Coraon, for his personal prowess 


they torture one horribly. And if you are wounded, I 
kill yon—you see? Don’t Pr 
That gentleman didn’t go into any Indian fight. 








| 
|A ROYAL PROMENADE IN MADA~ 


CASCAR. 
Wz met the king walking with his court and 





and wiki life of adventure, As he comes toward us we 
are struck by his singular appearance. His red beard , 
grows in patciies, the intervening beard-growing skin | 
discolored and destroyed; he wears blue goggles to | 
shield his weak eyes from tho sun's glare—wceak, but 

clear and quick as ever; and his face is almost ghastly | 
in its signs of suffering. He walks with a cane; and 
there is a stiffness in his movements which betrays the 
soldier’s honorable wounds. ‘This is Albert H. Ptciffer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of Carson’s regiment. Born in 
Friesland, he came to this country a quarter of a century 
ago, and during all that time, he has served his adopted 
government in various stations; as a private in the 
ranks, as an explorer of new countries, as a guide 
through passes known only te him and the Indians, as 
an Indian fighter, or pacificator, as the c.se demanded. 

You will not wonder at his limp and nis stiffness 
when you know that he-is scarred with nearly twenty 
wounds; that he carries, embedded in his body, some 
Indian souvenirs of bullets; and that two frightful scars 
show where an arrow has pierced him directly through 
the body, just below the heart—and his countenance 
will lose that ghastly appearance when you have heard 
the old brave talk for a tew moments, and te!l you how 
it became so shockingly scarred; his very slight accent 
gives a piquancy to the low smooth tones: 

“Yes, I will tell you about it, if you really want to 
hear it—though I don’t often care to think of it at all, 
for it was a nasty business. It happened in 1863, wher. 
I was captain in my regiment, and was stationed at Fort 


guards in along procession. The guards, two hundred in 
number, in white undress with fixed bayonets, enclosed 
the procession, forming a hollow square round them. 
In the procession the band went first, then the court, 


| ladies and gentlemen, two and two, and arm in arms 


the ladies in gorgeous evening dresses of the brightest 
colors, without bonnets, but any amount of wreaths and 
artificial flowers by way of head-dresses; fortunate was 
the envied owner of acrioline. Shoes and stockings 
were rather at a discount, mt each possessed a parasol 
or an umbrella of the. gay 2st possible hue, except red, 
which is the prerogative oi royal bloodalone. The court 
gentlemen were dressed mostly in plain clothes. Red 
trowsers seemed fashionable, and yellow waistcoats with 
black or blue frock coats or evening dress-coats. Bro: 

beavers, gold lace caps and wide-awakes, were worn in- 
discriminately. Several of them affected the same style 
of cap as the king wore, which consisted of the hide of 
the hump of an ox tanned, and shaped something be- 
tween a jockey cap and the French kept. These exps 
they use to drink out of when they are thirsty, and when 
they are on a journey they eat out of them too. The 
king himself was dressed in a euit of clothes all of stout 
hand-woven, undyed, native mlk. He was in the rear 
of the procession, surrounded by his staif, in plain 
clothes, and with a few spearmen on either side. Be- 
hind the files of soldiers followed a crowd of singing 





McCrae, in New Mexico. Those d——d redskins had 
put some of the poison—what they use for their arrows 
—where I handled it, and poisoned my face and hands. 
It was dreadful, that sickness; and I went to bathe in 


| the sulphur springs, near the fort. They are very good | 


for such things. I took afew of my men with me, for | 
protection, and to keep guard—‘or we must be very | 
watchful there—there were so many of those red devils | 
about. My wife—she was a Mexican girl—had come | 
with me, though I had begged her not to expose herself 
to this danger; but she had insisted on it, and would 
not allow me to go alone.”’ 

His voice is very low and distinct here, as if he 
would linger awhile. 

“My corporal—he was a good and faithful.soldier, 
God save him—had also his Mexican wife with him. 

“It was a sunny, bright morning, and two of my 
peons—some Mexican servants I had brought—were 
Lee oy me in sheeis at the spring. It was about twenty 
yards from the tent. The sentry had been called in 
from the bluffs to his breakfast, and the rest of the 
party were scatiered about. At once, without one word 
of warning, comes a volley of musketry and a shower of 
bullets and arrows from the rocks. My peons fall dead, 
but the bullets, they pass over me, as I am lying down. 
I spring up, naked as I was born, and I see fifty or sixty 
of those infernal Navahoes burst from the bluffs, and 
run down, some of them at me, some for the tent. 

“Every morning beiore this I have taken my arms 
with me to the spring, but just this one I have not 
done it; I run for my tent, and, as I run, they fire; and 
I fall flat, to dodye their balla. So my men they think 
Iam killed, they ali run away to the fort; all but one I 
see standing there. It is my brave corporal; he stands, | 
for, you see, those devils have his wife now, and mine; 
J run on; it is a close race between me and the Injuns; | 
but I am in the tent, and I grab my gun just as they slit 
up the back of the tent and rush inon me. 80 I rush 
backward to my corporal, and we face ’emall. They 


women (Tsimandoavavy), the wives of the guards, keep- 
ing up wild choruses, accompanied by vigorous clan- 
ping of hands. The roads, walls and hous:s on both 
sides of the line of march were crowded with peopic, 
who kept up a cry of hoo-ho0-00-00-00-00—like 80 Many 
humblie-bces, whilst the procession passed; th's ery 14 
their mode of cheering.—Oliver’s Madagascar. 








A Srreet Astronomer. —Not the least of the 
celebrities of Paris is a street astronomcr, M. Billault. 
He is generally to be found in the evening in the Place 
Vendéme, where he fixes @ splendid telescope, said io 
have cost $5,000. On the pavement he draws with chalk 
a sort of programme of what is to be seen during the 
evening. This is artistically executed in white and 
black, and there is sometimes much wit in the title he 
gives to the spectacle of the evening. The price for a 
peep at the moon or any of the planets is half a franc or 
ten cents; but with a view to extend a taste for science 
among the working-classes, he will allow a poor man to 
look at half price, One evening, the Abbé Moigne, who 
is equally noted for religion, science and amiability, ar~ 
rived in the Place Vendéme. The announcement on the 
pavement was: “This evening the comet is visible.” 
** What,” said the abbé, “have you seen a comet up 
there?”’ “Yes, Monsieur l’Abbé,” said M. Billault, 
“look through the telescope for yourself.” The eru- 
dite priest mouuted the ladder for the purpose. He saw 
the comet perfecily, and said: ** But the Ovservatory is 
not aware that there is a comet in Paris. When you dis- 
covered it in your observations upon the clouds, w iy 
did you not give them notice?” “The Observatory,” 
replied M. Billault, with a smile, ‘‘1s in competition 
against me.” At night M. Billault shows the moon to 
the Parisians when she is to be seen, and in the day he 
exhibits to them the spots in the sun. On some occa 
sions he makes a ood deal of money; for instance, 





stand there, afraid to come on, for they know my rifle. | 
Yes, they stand there and fire on us, until my corporal } 
*# wounded three times, his arm broken and he falls. | 
And all this time I can’t fire on them, because a big | 
rascal holds my wife in front of them. You see why I 

can’t fire? But at last I make her understand thatI | 


| want her to drop down; so she falls to the ground, and 


I shoot the big rascal just between the eyes. I start to | 
run to her; but just then some have got behind me, 


80 the point sticks cout in front. 
d——d thing out but T can’t move it. 

‘Then they come on, and I see I have no chance but 
to run for the river. As Iam running I trip and fall, 
and at once a big Indian stands over me, with his bow 
bent 2nd an arrow at my heart. In one moment, sir, 
it is true, in one moment I see life and death. I wonder, 
in a lazy way, what the future can be; it isa wild dream, 
a sharp frenzy—and I know nothing for a second till [ 
am on top of that Indian, and his arrow lies broken on 
the ground. I pick up a stone to beat out the rascal’s 
brains, but they come on; I havo no time to kill him, 
andi go fortheriver. ltis thirty feet down from the 
bluff, and I can’t swim; co I jump down and walk 
along the botiom, and come up two or three times to 
breathe; so I get across; and when I walk ont those 
infernal feilers all yell like mad, for they think I am 
drownded; but Iam beiter than many dead men yet, 
I walk across the bottom and up the hill more than a 
mile, till [ am come wirere there are plenty of rocks— 
and all dis time I can’t get that arrow out. 

** Then I am weak, for I have bled so much; so I stop, 
and I make all around me a little breastwork with 
stones. And when they come up [crouch down behind 
it, and they can’t hit me. I bave only the stones for 
my weepous—for I had dropped iy gun in the river— 
80 
there I sat for more than six hours under their bullets 
and arrows; and the burning sun pours down on my 
naked body—and all that hot, hot—oh, it was hot, sir— 
day, I beat ’em off wid the stones. The blood about 
my wounds had clotted, and I couldn’t anyhow—try as 
hard as I couid—I couldn’i get that d—d arrow out!” 

He waxes indignant at the arrow: 


I try to pull the 


during an eclipse. He is no vulgar man, but describes 
the planets scientifically and wittily. Some of his pave- 
mentary illustrations, to coin the word, are very quaint 
and remarkable. 


THe CaILDREN IN THE Woop Reprvrvus.—- 
*‘ Last week,”’ says the West Surrey (Kng,) 7'imes, “‘ some 
children living at Grove Heath, near Ripley, Surrey, 
went iuto Bramble Ride to gather nuts. Two of these 


| and shoot me this arrow through and through my body, | children were named Daniels and Faithful, the former 


aged twelve or ti'rieen years, and the latter about eix. 
It would appear that they remained in the copse tiil 
nearly dusk, and then all came out, The boy Daniels, 
it se: ms, then induced the littie fellow Faithiu!, under 
some pretense or another, to return to the copse, and 
when he had got some distance into the thicket, Danieis 
ran away, leaving the poor little fellow to get out the 
best way he could. On the other children reaching 
home the parents of little Faithful inquired for their 
child, when they were informed that he was in the 
copse. It was then dark, and the parents, natucaily 
alarmed for their child’s safety, set out for tie copse iv 
search of their boy. They hunted the copse in tre 
intense gloom cfan unusually dark night, till two a. M., 
without seeing or hearing the child, and at length gave 
up the search as fruitless, and returned home. On the 
following morning, as soon as day dawned, the anxious 
parents renewed their searched, and in a short time 
discovered their boy lying huddled up inaditch. He 
had taken his trowsers oi! and wrapped them round his 
hands and arms, and was dripping wet. It is supposed 
that the child cried himself to sleep; for on searching 
the copse on the previous night the parents had passed 
the very spot where the child lay.” 


HicHuanp Lerrer-Postrne.—Queer scenes 
are to be seen at the post-office at Wick, west coast of 
Scotland, especially on Saturday evenings, when hun- 
dreds of letters are posted by the Highland fishermen. 
When penny postage ws first established, the tien 
worthy postmaster, Mr. Craig, had many a hard night’s 
work among the Highlanders, who illustrated their 
prigging character by endeavoring to beat down the 
—e toa half-penny, alleging that the letter wasa 
7 





“Then, when I am pretty near ready to die—but not 
nite—no, no, not quite-—I see my men coming from the | 
ort. And the Injuns ran off, of course, and dragged | 

my wife with them. I must follow her trail, I say, and 
I insist on going; but my men wouldn’tletme. They 
take me home, some of them, and some goon. They 
take me to the post, and my skin wos all blistered, and 
it all peeled off from every part of my body. I don’t 
know this, sir, but they tell me afterward; for, you see, 
I don’t know anything for six weeks. ButI am in my 
bed, andI dream. I see—ah, I cannot tell the horrid 
things that march always before my eyes. And when } 
Iam once more myself, they tell me those devils had 
whipped the woman to death. Yes, I tell you, when 
they saw no escape from my men, with them along, 
th-y cut switches and beat her, as they ran, till she 
died! Yes, I say, the same men I had fedin my house, 
and been a good friend, they—they-——” 

And here something came up in his throat and choked 
him. His eyes filled with tears, his voice grew husky 
and dropped to a still lowertone. It was very pathetic. 
There was something in our throats; our eyes were, 
somehow, damp, and we didn’t say anything. 

Then, rising from his chair, forgetful of his cane, he 
went on vehemently, and with rapid gestares, his | 
accent more marked in bis excitement: 

** But they paid for it; yes, they have paid well for it 
in blood. I avenge her! I fight ’em night and day— 
every where—in aliseasons! Itrack ’em night and day, 
so dey know not amy peace nor reast! I shoot down 
their best and bravest! But I never killed a squaw; 
no, nor a papoose. Dey had whipped her to death! 
Dey have shot babies through the heart; but I can’t do 
dat, No, no, I can’t make dat come over my heart. | 
But the men—oh, I kill dm when dey stand up, and 
fight me face to face. I have chaved ’em for many days | 
—I hain’t stopped in de nights— sixty and seventy miles 
every day, end no time to rest nor eat, till dey are like 
famished wolves, and when I catch ’em, and kill ’em— 
kill ‘em ell—i can count every bone im their lean 
bodies.” 

An acquaintance of mine once startec on a tour 
among the mountains with Colonel Pfeiffer. As they 
rode along the coionel gave him various directions as to 
his conduct in case of a fight with the Indians, and 
finished by saying: “And now, don’t forget, if I am 
wounded so as to ve unable to fir, you must kill me at 





| ence; for I mustn’t fail alive into their infernal bands; 


ttle one, and that the Highland postmasters never 
charged more than a half-penny. From the out-stations 
beyond the daily delivery they would come, and while 


| one would ask if there vasa letier for him, he would 


answer to the interrogatory as to his name: “ Och, ye’ll 
see it on tho back of the letter;” and on the name being 
told, and information given that there was no letter for 
him, Donald often put the poser: “Do you think she 
will be the morn?” Donald has learned by experience, 
however, but at present it generally requires four High- 
landers to complete the modus operandi of posting a let- 
ter. One brings it to the office, wrapped up in a piece 
of paper; a second precedes him and buys a stamp; 
handing it to a third, he, after various licks and mani- 
pulations, gets her Majesty’s head affixed to the letter; 
and the fourth, afier looking into the slip with consid- 
erable suspicion, cautiously lets it drop; and the whole 
four finish the performance by peeping down the slip to 
see that all is well with the missive. This may be seen 
there almost daily, end especially on Saturday evenings, 


Human Licutnrye Dacverrzotyre Prares! 
—A singular instance of the effect of lightning occurr: d 
at Whalley Range, near Manchester, England, on a late 
Sunday afternoon. Three boys namec Edwards, Green- 
hough and Jones, the first two residing in Cedar street, 
and the last in Erskine street, were overtaken by the 
severe storm which raged Curing the greater part of 
Sunday, and took refuge under a t.ee haviug large over- 
spreading branches, They had not been loug in shelter 
when avivid flash of lightning illuminated the atmo- 
sphere, and the lads were more or less Stanned by the 
force of the shock. The electric fluid seemed to have 
circled round the tree in a curiously serpentine fashion, 
and what was still more singular was the fact of one of 
the boys (Edwards), who had been seriously affected, 


| presenting on his left side the perfect tmage of a tree, 
| the fibres, leaves and branches of which were repre- 


sented with photographic accuracy. The impression 
of the tree was reproduced in a less determined form 
on the lad’s right side—that which it would seem nad 
been less exposed to the power of the lightning; but 
both pictures graduated trom the knee, terminating and 
—s at the apex of the chest. J.mes appeared to 

ave had a still more narrow escape from death, as the 
destructive fluid was attracted by his scarf-pin—which 
was twisted in an extraordivuary maoner—and traversed 
his person, scorching him severely. 
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THE LATE SIMEON DRAPER, ESQ., EX-COLLECTOR OF THE PORT OF NEW YORE. 


THE LATE SIMEON DRAPER, ESO. 


Tus well-known public man, of whom a 
portrait is this week given, died at Whitestone, Long 
Island, on Tuesday the 6th of November, after only a 
brief illness which at first seemed to be fever but 
finally resolved itself into Bright’s disease of the kid- 
neys—a malady which is sweeping away so many of the 
energetic and hard-working. His death was entirely 
unexpected, however, except in his immediate family; 
and in a certain line of public influence and usefulness 
it leaves a marked vacancy, not easily supplied. Mr. 
Draper’s life had been a somewhat varied one, alike in 
its Cifferent spheres, i#s failures and successes. He 
commenced life at the round in the mercantile ladder 


5 hip, then became a merchant, and event- | 
ee ~ | but not remarkably advanced age of sixty-two; and in 


ually one of large means and influence. Then followed 
reverses, and these eventually led him into a profession 
in which he acquirei even more prominence—that of 
auctioneer; there having been few auction houses in 
America ever wielding more moneyed influence, in their 
day, than the noted one of Haggerty, Draper & Jones. 
Mr. Draper, however, went into what may be called the 
** business of politics,’ in addition to his more legiti- 
mate employments, and with something more than the 
average success. Originally a Whig and a warm friend 
of Mr. Seward, as well as a member of the Whig State 
Central Committee, he eventually became, in later re- 
publican days, an ultraist and at one time the leader of 
the anti-Seward division in the State. Among the more 
important of the quasi-political offices held by him, were 
those of President of the Board of Almshouse Governors, 
and afterward member of the Board of Charities and 
Corrections, in both of which he was largely useful, 
though too stringent, and sometimes too determined 
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to be popular among those with whom he was con- 
nected, As Collector of the Port of New York, to which 
office he was appointed by President Lincoln in 1864, 
he perhaps swayed a wider influence than ever before; 
and he was particularly useful as well as trusted in 
those arrangements of the Government which brought 
northward and to market the heavy amounts of cotton 
captured from the rebels at the taking of the Atlantic 
seaboard ports. He resigned his post early in 1865, 
especially to make room for Honorable Preston King, 
who afterward vacated the office so sadly. Since that 
time (his post in the Board of Charities being filled by 
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Mr. Owen W. Brennan, brother of the City Comptroller) 
Mr. Draper has not been in official public life, though 
pursuing his commercial avocations quietly and profit- 
ably. His regretted death has taken place at the ripe 


him dies a certain political and personal power not often 
met and not much more easily measured. 








THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 


BUILDING 
In the Paris Champ de Mars. 


[wn pursuance of our intention to take and keep 
the lead in supplying illustrations of the coming 
great French Exposition, we this week give a 
| comprehensive picture, filling both our open 
| pages, of the most-wonderful building which is 
| to contain the exbibition—as it will appear when 
| finished. The view is a bird’s-eye one, and the 
| Seine, the distant Hotel d’Invalides and some of 
| the tree-bordered Boulevards, also shown in the 
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NELL GWXNNE AI TBE KING'S THEATRE. 








picture, aid in forming an excellent idea of the 
whole scene in which more people are to gather 
and more objects of interest are to be assembled, 
than the world has ever before seen of either at 
any one time and place. 








A Wrpr-AWAkE AND Farrarot Wirr.—Like 
those of many other good-natured men, the means of 
Mr. Osbaldeston, the great English sportsman and 
horse-fancier, who died not long since, failed him some 
twenty years ago. He had been unfortunate on the 
turf, and his expenses had always exceeded his income. 
One estate after another went, and the last eventually 
was sold. He then said to his wife, ‘‘ My next step wil! 
be to jail for debt.” ‘No it shal] not,” she replied. 
“What is to prevent it ?”’ he asked; ‘‘ everything I have 
is gone—what is to support me?” ‘I will,” was the 
response; ‘‘ for five-and-twenty years you have liberally 
supplied me with money when I needed it. I asked for 
more than I wanted, lest a day like this should come. 
I have saved a thousand pounds every year, and this 
sum is ready to be invested when I have your consent 
that it shall be settled upon me; and then I will take 
care you do not want in old age.”” This was agreed to, 
and Mr. Osbaldeston had cause for gratitude in having 
such a faithful wife 


PiunpERED Roya Graves.—A correspond- 
ent of the Pall Mall Gazette writes: ‘‘ Wandering through 
France, I found myself a short time since at Fonte- 
vrault, well-known as the burial place of some of our 
Plantagenet kings. The abbey, once famous, has gone 
to rack and ruin; its precincts are transformed into a 
convict establishment. The graves of the kings have, 
of course, been long ago plundered; but there are still 
preserved, hidden in a dark corner of the convict 
chapel, begrimed with the dust and dirt of ages, the 
effigies in marble which once adorned those of Henry 
II, and Eleanor of Guienne, of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and—most beautiful and best preserved of all—Isabella 
d’Angouléme, the wife of John. Would it not be a 
graceful act of the French Emperor to hand them over 
to our government? As being authenticated likenesses, 
ben 4 would be a valuable addition to the records of our 

istory.”’ 


A Srconp Fiorence Nicutimncate.—In the 
cholera wards of the London hospital, during the late 
epidemic, were scenes of suffering and death, suffi- 
cient to try the stoutest heart. A lady volunteer 
nurse passed her time from the beginning of the 
epidemic, moving from bed to bed, in ceaseless efforts 
te comfort and relieve. So very youthful and so very 
delicate is this devoted girl, that it was difficult to 
control a feeling of pain at her presence under such 
circumstances. But she offered her help at a time, 
when, from the sudden inroad of cases, such assistance 
was urgently required, and nobly she followed her self- 
sought duty. erever the need was greatest and the 
work the hardest there she was to be seen, toiling until 
her limbs almost refused to sustain her. And the effect 
of the fair young creature’s presence was, that the 
nurses were encouraged by her never-failing energy 
and cheerfulness, so that dread of the disease was lost 
in efforts to combat it. This is an instance of devotion 
which it would be an insult to praise—it need only be 
recorded, 








A FAXI8, OR MUSSULMAN SAINT, OF HOSHUNGA- 
BAD, CENTRAL INDIA, 


ham, the chief courtiers, and the maids of honor, 
were among the constant frequenters of the puv- 
lic play-houses, The King’s Theatre stood in 
Drury Lane, on the site of the present building ; 
it was first opened, April 8, 1663, when Nell was a 
girl of thirteen. Our earliest introduction to her 
we owe to Pepys, the diarist, who sat next to her 
at the King’s House, when she was sixteen, and 
was fascinated with her foot, described as the 
least of any woman’s in England. But she was 
first lifted from humble life by a young merchant 
who had taken a fancy to her smart wit, fine 
shape, and the smallness of her feet ; she remem- 
bered him in after life, and to her interest he 








A JAPANESE ROPE MAKER. 


NELL GWYNNE AT THE KINC’S 
THEATRE. 


EneGuanp has paid much less respect than 
France, to the “left-handed wives” of its kings ; 
and the Portsmouths and Castlemaines of Charles 
the Second’s time have left even worse names in 
English popular regard, than the Gabrielles and 
Montespans of the French Henry and Louis. 
There is one woman, however, ambiguously allied 
to that very Charles the Second, whose memory 
the English people do not despise—‘ poor Nell 
Gwynne”—as she is ordinarily called, the ances- 
tor of the Beauclerks, Dukes of St. Albans. Her 
memory is, indeed, rather loved than execrated ; 
partly, no doubt, because she was never arrogant, 
but always seemed to steer her royal lover toward 
the welfare of his kingdom instead of away from 
it; and partly because all naval England has al- 
ways had cause of gratitude to her for urging 
upon Charies the erection of that unexampled 
benevolence to sea veterans, Greenwich Hospital. 

The “‘ pretty witty Nell” was born on February 
6, 1650, in the Coal Yard, Drury Lane, the last 
turning on the east side, as you walk toward St. 
Giles’s. Her early calling was to be sent dressed 
as an orange-girl, to sell fruit and attract atten- 
tion at the theatres, as we gather from a poem of 
the time, attributed to Lord Rochester : 

“But first the basket her fair arm did suit, 

Laden with pippins and Hesperian fruit; 

This first step raised, to the wondering pit she sold 

The lovely fruit smiling with streaks of gold.” 
Nell was now an orange-girl, holding her basket 
of fruit covered with vine-leaves in the pit of the 
King’s Theatre, and taking her siand with her 
fellow fruit-women in the front row of the pit, with 
her back to the stage; and the cry of “‘ Oranges! 
will you have any oranges?” It is there and in 
that situation that our artist has caught her in 
the illustration accompanying. 

Nelly was ten years old at the Restoration of 
Charles the Second, in 1660. The theatres were 
reopened; women came on the stage, and the 
King and Queen, the Dukes of York and Bucking- 





owed his appointment in the Guards. Nell soon 
became an actress, noted for her beauty and her 
merry laugh ; her first part was Lady Wealthy, in 
the comedy of ‘The English Monsieur,” a 
“mighty pretty play,” in which the women did 
very well; “but above all, little Nelly.” She suc- 
ceeded so as to represent prominent parts in 
stock plays; one of her successes was Celia, in 
the “‘Humorous Lieutenant” of Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; after this performance, at which Pepys 
was present, he says Mrs. Knep “ brought to us 
Nelly, a most pretty woman, who acted the great 
part of Celia to-day very fine, and did it pretty 
well, I kissed her, and so did ni: vife, and a 
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mighty pretty soul she 
is:’ he sums up with 
“specially kissing of 
Nell.” But her greatest 
part was the “ comical” 
Fiorimel, in Dryden’s 
“Secret Love, or the 
Maiden Queen,” to Hart’s 
Celadon; the incidents 
and allusions carrying a 
personal application to 
the mistress and gallant. 
Nelly was now living in 
the fashionable part of 
Drury Lane, the Strand 
end, near the lodgings of 
Lacy, the actor, at the 
top of Maypole Alley, and 
over against the gate of 
Craven House; at the 
bottom of. the alley was 
the far-famed Strand 
Maypole, upon the site of 
which is the church of St. 
Mary-le-Strand ; the alley 
is now Drury Court. 
Pepys describes pretty 
Nelly standing at her lodg- 
ings’ door in her smock- 
sleeves and bodice, look- 
ing at “‘ merry milkmaids 
with garlands upon their 
pails, dancing with a fid- 
dle before them.” 

On the 19th October, 
1667, the Earl of Orrery’s 
Black Prince” was pro- 
duced at the King’s House, 
Nelly playing Alizia, or 
Alice Piers, the mistress 
of Edward III. The King 
was present, and was so 
charmed with her beauty 
and wit that it was soon 
reported that “‘the King 
had sent for Nelly ;” and 
it proved true. She was 


often at Whitehall, but still attended to her thea- | 


trical engagements ; but Dryden’s ‘‘ Conquest of 
Granada,” in which Nelly had a part, was post- 
poned for a season, for reasons not necessary to 
be specified. When the play was produced, with 
NelJy as Almahide, in her broad-brimmed hat 
and waist-belt, Charles became more than ever 
enamored : 

*‘ There Hart’s and Rowley’s souls she did ensnare, 

And made a king a rival to a player.”’ 

At the birth of Charles Beauclerk Nelly was 
living in apartments in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, soon 
after which she moved to a house at the east end 
of the north side of,Pall Mall, and next year to a 
house on the south side, with a garden toward St. 
James’s Park, which was at first conveyed to her 
by the King on lease, but subsequently free to 
Nell and her representatives for ever. 

Nell Gwynne bore Charles a second child in 1671, 
named James, in compliment to the Duke of York. 
On December 27, 1676, the King created his eldest 
son Baron of Headington and Earl of Burford. 
The mother’s house at Windsor was named Bur- 
ford House, and the King had its staircase painted 
by Verrio ; and this was the rendezvous of all who 
wished to stand well at the castle. 

Nell did not forget her aged mother, who resided 
at one time with her in Pall Mall; for in an 
apothecary’s bill, accidentally discovered among 
the Exchequer papers, are charges for cordial 
juleps with pearls for “ Master Charles,” and a 
cordial for ‘‘ old Mrs. Gwynne.” 

The idea of founding a Royal Hospital at Chelsea 

or aged and disabled soldiers, said to have origi- 

nated with Nelly, has been before referred to; 
the first stone was laid by the King in 1682. 
Nelly’s benevolence and sympathy with the suffer- 
ing strengthen the evidence of the tradition as to 
the foundation; and some sixty years ago her 
portrait served as the sign of a public-house 
adjoining the hospital. The tradition is still rife 
in Chelsea. Dedications of books, at this period, 
to “Madame Eleanor Gwynne,” though adulatory, 
bespeak her popularity. In 1680 died her second 
and youngest son, James; and in 1684 the boy 
Earl of Burford was created Duke of St. Albans, 
and appointed to the then lucrative offices of 
Registrar of the High Court of Chancery and 
Master Falconer of England. 

Charles II. ended his dissolute life sensible of 
his sins, and seeking forgiveness from his Maker. 
His dying request, made to his brother and suc- 
cessor, concluded with, “Let not poor Nelly 
starve.” While her grief was still fresh, the 
** gold stuff” grew scarcer than ever; and if not 
actually arrested for debt in the spring of 1685, 
she was certainly outlawed for the non-payment 
of certain bills, for which some of her tradesmen, 
since the death of the King had become very 
clamorous. Her resources were now slender 
enough. But the King had not forgotten the 
dying request of his only brother, “‘ Let not poor 
Nelly starve;” and the secret service ex- 
penses of King James show a payment to 
Richard Graham, Esq., of £729 2s. 3d., “to 
be by him paid over to the several tradesmen, 
creditors of Mrs. Ellen Gwynne, in satisfaction of 
their debts for which the said Ellen stood out- 
lawed.” In the same year the King relieved 
Nelly by two additional payments of £500 each ; 
and two years after made a settlement of pro- 
perty upon her, and “after her death upon the 
Duke of St. Albans and his issue male, with the 
reversion in the crown,” 

Nelly now fell sick. Her friend, Dr. Tenison, 
Vicar of St. Martin’s, in which parish Pall Mall is 
situated, attended her. She made her will, and 
signed it ““E. G.” only; she could not sign her 
name, She died of apoplexy in November, 1687, 
‘in her thirty-eighth year, but the exact day is un- 
known ; she is said to have died piously and peni- 
tently. Her father it said to have died in a prison 





FINDING COUITHARD’S BODY IN 


at Oxford ; and she left £20 yearly for the releas- 
ing of poor debtors out of prison every Christmas 
Day. 

On the night of the 17th November, 1687, Nelly 
was buried, according to her own request, in the 
church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The ex- 
penses of her funeral, £375, were advanced from 
the next quarter’s allowance of £1,500 a-year, 
which King James had settled upon her. Dr. 
Tenison, too, complied with her request, and 
preached her funeral sermon, 

King James continued the mother’s pension to 
her son, and gave him the colonelcy of a regiment 
of horse ; he distinguished himself at the siege 
of Belgrade, became in after life a Knight of the 
Garter, and died father of eight sons, by his wife, 
the high-born and wealthy heiress, Lady Diana 
de Vere, a beauty in the Kneller collection at 
Hampton Court. 

Douglas Jerrold wrote a well-constructed comedy 
of ‘Nell Gwynne; or the Prologue,” attempting 
to show “some glimpses of the silver lining of a 
character, to whose influence over an unprincipled 
voluptuary is owing a national asylum for veteran 





soldiers, and whose brightness shines with the 
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THE DESERTS OF AUSTRALIA. 


most amiable lustre in many actions of her life, 
and in the last disposal of her worldly effects.” 








AN INDIAN FAKIR. 

A somEewnart extraordinary-looking character is 
shown in one of our engravings for the present 
week, in the person of a Mussulman Saint or Fakir 
of peculiar reverence, having the formidable name 
of Wuzzer Alle Shah Merlung, and his residence at 
Hoshingabad, in Central India. The estimable 
pietist, who holds an almost divine authority 
among the people of his own faith, is also the care- 
taker of one of the public gardens on the Ner- 
budda, and consequently far less abject in his 
poverty than is common among those of his caste. 
Our engraving shows his wonderfully Jong hair, 
which reaches to within two feet of the ground as 
he stands upright, and descends in single curls of 
nearly the thickness of a man’s thumb ; and there 
is another, very popular in India, but of which we 
have at present no copy, showing him with his 
puggaree of hair gathered in snake-like coils that 
would fill an ordinary fruit-basket, around his 
head, and confined by a single strip of white 
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A STREET VENDER OF CHARTESTON, SOUTH, CAROLINA, FROM A SKETCH BY JAMFS BE, TAYLOR, 





muslin. It is doubtful 
which is the more hideous 
—the one shown, or the 
other referred to ; just as 
we have no idea whatever 
at [which of the times 
he is more in the peculiar 
“odor of sanctity ”"— 
when his hirsute crop is 
tightly rolled or loosely 
pendant, 


A STREET VENDER 
At Charleston. 


As a proper pendant to 
some of the other ¢x- 
cellent illustrations of 
life at Charleston, 8. C., 
lately given, we present 
this week a type of the 
**Street Vender” of that 
peculiar city, The street- 
venders are all negroes, of 
course—of both sexes, 
and generally old or past 
middle age. The outfit 
consists of a broad tray or 
low basket, containing a 
melon or two (in season) 
corn, peas, sometimes 
fish, and other articles— 
invariably carried on the 
head, after the manner of 
the Italian venders of 
*‘imagees,” and announc- 
ed by different descrip- 
tions of plaintive cries, all 
more or less hideous and 
generally unintelligible 
except to those “‘to the 
manner born.” Very often 
(as in the case of the 
Uncle-Tom-looking old 
gentleman with the cane, 
whom we present, there 
is also a pail or bucket 
carried in the hand, containing the small re- 
mainder which cannot well find place on the 
head. The Charleston “Street Vender” is an 
‘‘institution,” and as such we present him. 





JAPANESE ROPEMAKER. 


Tue working classes of Japan are distinguished 
for their industry, their sobriety, and their clean- 
liness. As soon as our workman, portrayed in the 
engraving, has concluded his day’s work, himself, 
his wife and domestics will throw off their robes 
of coarse cotton, and enjoy the luxury of a bath 
in huge lacquered vessels manufactured for the 
purpose. Our ropemaker’s occupation is neither 
well paid nor well considered, but, Mongolian as 
he is, with all the ugly characteristics of that 
race, there is nevertheless an elegance about his 
poverty, a tasteful disposal.of his meagre and 
poor surroundings, which no one expects to 
see in a person of his class, unless it be in an 
artisan of Paris. 








FINDING OF COULTHARD’S BODY 
In the Deserts of Australia. 


Tae interior of Australia, like the interior of 
Africa, presents almost insurmountable difficulties 
to the pioneers of progress. Arid miles of country, 
waterless and gameless, and beyond which all is 
unknown, face the adventurer and dumbly dare 
him to leave the haunts of men, Yet, as many a 
boy knows to his after-cost, there are men who 
turn their backs on no obstacle, shrink before no 
danger, and, in whatever guise death comes, wince 
not, neither fear. Stuart, Warburton, Hack, and 
the Governor MacDonald, have made themselves 
famous as explorers of that vast continent, which 
is destined in the far-away East to become an em- 
pire of unlimited extent. They have managed to 
stare death out of countenance, and live to enjoy 
their celebrity ; but others have not been so for- 
tunate. Poor Coulthard, as brave a man as ever 
breathed, died of thirst in the desert. He was 
found several weeks after by two friends, whose 
anxiety had been excited by his prolonged absence, 
his skeleton hand still graspiny a tin canteen, on 
which were scratched his last words of agony. 
Our illustration but too graphically conveys the 
thrilling scene of the finding of the body, at the 
same time that it seems to convey the very atmo- 
sphere of loneliness and agony amid which the sad 
event occurred. 











|OUR BASE-BALL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We add to our portrait gallery of eminent 
| ball players this week'the “‘ counterfeit presentment”’ of 
one of the most esteemed and popular members of the 
fraternity, viz., Mr. George H. Flanley, the active and 
efficient second base player of the Excelsior Club of 
| Brooklyn. 

Probably no club in the National Association has a 
more extended reputation than the Excelsior Club of 
Brooklyn, and most assuredly none stand deservedly 
higher in the estimation of the best class of the 
fraternity. It was the Excelsior Club that in- 
augurated those base-ball tours through the country, 
which more than anything else have done so much to 
advance the popularity of the game, and to make it the 
national pastime it now is, their visits northward to 
Buffalo, southward to Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
eastward to Boston, affording the citizens of those 
several localities such an exhibition of the most attrac- 
tive features of the game as to produce quite a furore 
for the sport, the present great popularity of base-balj 
in Philadelphia especially being almost entirely due to 
the visit of the Excelsior Club in 1860. At that time 
the Excelsior Nine was the model nine of the country, 
the lamented Creighton being par excellence the ball 
player of America. But it was not more as graceful 
and expert exemplars of the beauties of base-ball than 

| as generous rivals and gentlemanly contestants that the 
| Excelsiors were, and are now noted ; ard it is to this note- 


| 
' worthy characteristic that we desire to call the special 
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attention of young ball clubs as an example for them to 
foliow, and an object to aim for far worthier than even 
the title of the champion ball-players of the world, for 
physical excellence is a gift of nature, moral worth the 
result of self-education and self-restraint. 

In comment upon this club we could fill a page in 
allusions to its worthy President, Dr. J. B. Jones—than 
whom none have worked more for the welfare of the 
game—and of its estimable ‘‘ captain,” Joe Leggett, as 
he is familiarly called, whose name is the synonym of 
fair and manly play; but we have space only for a brief 
description of the marked characteristics of the sub- 
ject of our sketch, “little George Flanley,” the most 
popular ball-player in Brooklyn, and the pet of the 
Excelsior Club. In integrity of character and in his 


manly love of honorable play George is a second Peter f 


O’Brien. From boyhood up his record is clear of a 
single action that would bring the slightest blush to 
his manly countenance. On or off the ball-field he is 
the same generous, plucky, honorable little fellow, and 
hence it is no wonder that he p< pect of 
every member of the fraternity whose esteem is worth 
having. Asa player no one is more active or zealous, 
from the first movement in a game until the last. 
Scorning to take the least unfair advantage, his play 
throughout is a model of that traditionary “fair play” 
which is so often spoken of as a “jewel” of British 
production. As a second base player his fielding this 
season has shown him to be without a superior in the 
country. His average at the bat, too, ranks with the 
highest in his club. In fact, take him for all in all, it is 
a matter of regret that his “like” are in such a decided 
minority in the fraternity. In conclusion, we have to 
state that after George had chosen the club he con- 
sidered his own, he proved true to it under all cir- 
cumstances, ani should he “lack advancement” ever 
so much, nothing would tempt him to leave ‘the old 
club” while there was a man left to keep it in existence 











FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


*¢ Mrz,” said a bricklayer to his hodman, 
“if you meet Patrick tell him to make haste, as we are 
waiting for him.” 

«Sure and I will,” replied Mike, “‘ but what will I tell 
him if I don’t mate him?” 


A man about town was lately invited toa 
sewing party. The next day a friend asked him how the 
entertainment came off, when he replied: ‘‘Oh, it was 
very amusing; the ladies hemmed and I hawked.”” 


*‘Tsaac, my son, let the Good Book be a lamp 
upon thy path.” 

«« Mother,” replied the urchin, “I should think that 
was making light of sacred things.” 


“A tot of copper-ore in pigs!” said Mrs. 
Partington, as her eye caught an account of some smelt- 
ing operations, “I don’t wonder that they have the 
scrofula and everything else that is bad. I dare say 
their lard is nothing but verdigrease, for copper is very 
dilatorious, and pigs is human.”’ 

“ Pigs aren’t human, nuther,” said Ike, putting his 
oar in, “and it means pigs of copper.” 

Mrs. Partington looked at him seriously a moment. 

“Well,” said she, “if pigs isn’t human, some humans 
are hke pigs, and so there is but little difference.” 


At a recent examination of some girls in 
Cheshire, England, for the rite of confirmation, in an- 
awer to the question: ‘* What is the outward and visible 
sign and form in baptism ?” one of them replied: ‘‘ The 


baby, sir.” 

Way is the Holly Register like a tooth-brash ? 
Because everybody should have one of his own and not 
borrow his neighbor’s, 


Antemvus Warp Insvnes nts Lire.—I kum to 
the conclushun lately, that life wuz so oncertam, that 
the only way for me.tu stand a fare chance with other 
fU:ks, wuz tu git my life insured, and go I called on the 
agent of the Garden Angel Life Insurance Co., and an- 
swered the following questions, which wuz put to me 
over the top ov a pair ov gold speks, by a slick little fat 
old fellow, with a little round gray head, and as pretty 
belly on him as enny man ever owned: 

QUESTIONS. 

1st—Are you a mail or femail? If so, stait how long 
yoo hev bin so. 

2d—Are yoo subject to fits, and if so, do yoo hev more 
than one at a time? 

$d—What is your precise fiteing weight ? 

4th—Did yoo hev any ancestors, and if so, how much? 

5th—What iz your legal opinion of the constitushun- 
ality of the ten commandments? 

6th—Did yoo ever hev enny nite mares? 

7th—Are you married or single, or are yooa bacheler? 

8th—Do yoo believe in a future stait? If you do, stait 
it. 

9th—What are yoor private sentiments about a rush 
ov rats tu the head; can it be did successfully ? 

10th—Hev yoo ever committed suicide, and if so, how 
did it seem to effect yoo? 

After answering the above questions like a man in 
the confirmatif, the slick little tat old feller with gold 
apeks on, ced I wuz insured for life, and probably would 
remain so for a term of yeers. I thanked him, and 
smiled one ov my most pensive smiles. 


“IT say, friend, your horse is a little con- 
trary, is he not?” 

“No, sir.” 

«What makes him stop then ?”” 

« Ob, he’s afraid somebody ’il say whoa, and he shan’t 
hear it!” 


Uservt Sanrrany Rours.—To keep the 
house cool, hang up before your doors or windows, or 
suspended in the draught across the rooms, blankets 
dipped in cold water, and wrung out sufficiently to pre- 
vent dripping. Keep the door-steps and pavements wet, 
and sprinkle water in your entry. Do not sleep on 
feathers or hair mattresses. Straw, palm-leaf, or husks 
are preferable. Never sleep naked, but wear a woolen 
or gauze undershirt, and cover with a sheet.—Spring- 
field Repubsican. 

Also, don’t sit on a hot stove; and be careful at all 
times to avoid standing on your head. There is, more- 
over, nothing to be gained by sleeping with the left leg 
over the nape of the neck.—Har(ford Times, 

Also, it is a great deal better to sleep double than 
single—as a per: ent arrang It improves the 
morals, and saves blankets, giving you instead a life- 
long ‘comforter.’—Trenton American. 


Aw eccentric old Chinaman, who had been 
disappointed in a second marriage, betook himself 
to the mountains with his infant son. The son 

w to manhcod, having never seen a woman. He 
was trained to worship gods and abhor devils. At 
length he accompanied his father to town for pro- 
visions, where his eye fell upon some pretty girls. 

«“ What are they ?”’ he asked. 

“ Devils, iy son; turn your head away,” said the 

ther. 
ore son walked to the mountains in silence, and the 
father could get no satisfactory answer to his questions. 
At last the young man burst out crying : 

“Oh, father, that tallest devil! that tallest devil, 


father |” 
A youna lady told a typo friend he might 
print a kiss on her cheek, but he musn’t publish it, 
Some years ago, two physicians of the vil- 
lage of P——, in the State of Massachusetts, met on the 


+ 





higi:way; one of them, with a somewhat ruvicund face, 
riding in @ rickety old oue-horse wagon, and the other 
in a handsome carriage, newly paiuted and varnished 
in very good style. j 

“ Doctor,” said the first, “I have more extensive 





and lucrative practice than you, and yet I can’t afford 
to ride in anything better than this old affair, while you 
have, as I see, a nice carriage, and that all painted up 
anew. Will you explain to me how this can be?” 

“Oh! certainly,” replied the other, “ that’s easily 
done. It don’t cost half as much to paint my carriage 
as it does to paint your face!” 


Ax old fellow who took part in the great re- 
bellion, was one day boasting in the village tavern to a 
crowd of admiring listeners of his many bloody ex- 
ploits, when he was interrupted by the question: 

“I say, old Joe, how many rebs did you kill during 
the war?” 

“ How many did I kill, sir? how many rebs did I kil]? 
Well, I don’t know just ’xactly how many; but I know 

much—I killed as many of them as they did o’ me!”’ 











LETTER FROM MRS. CEN. CRANT. 


Tue following letter, addressed to the Grover 
& Baxer Szewmse Macurxe Company, by Mrs. General 
Grant, expresses the opizion of every lady who has 
ever used a Grover & Baker Machine: 


“GENTLEMEN—It affords me great pleasure to bear 
witness to the excellence of the Family Sewing Machine 
manufactured by your company. I have had one of 
them in my family for some two years; and from what 
I know of its workings, aud from the testimony of many 
of my friends who use the same, I can hardly see how 
wees could be more complete or give better satis- 
‘action. 

The machine I have is one of the most elegant I have 
ever seen, and was presented to me by friends, who 
purchased it at the Sanitary Fair at Philadelphia in 
1864. Very truly yours, etc., 

Mrs. U. 8S. GRANT. 


Wasaineton, D. C., October 24, 1866. 








An Aged Nadir, high in authority in 
the court of Ahmet Pasha, extended many kindnesses 
to me during my sojourn in Egypt, among others that 
of procuring the attendance ot the Court Hakim, or 
Physician, during my serious illness, This old man 
(cenceiving a great affection for me) invited me to ac- 
company him upon a visit to the village of Kossier. I 
gladly accepted. While crossing the Desert of Kossier, 
and during a halt at the well of Echeiba, this venerable 
Hakim, deep in the mysteries of Oriental science, in- 
formed me that the very singular plant which I had 
noticed growing in places over the oases, was an infalli- 
ble remedy for that most harrassing of all diseases, 
own in our country as the Piles. ‘‘ Never,’’ said he, 
**have I known it to fail to effect a permanent cure of 
that troublesome disease, of whatever form.” Having 
been afflicted with the most aggravated type of this 
complaint for more than fifteen years, I immediately 
gathered a quantity of the plant, which, under his direc- 
tion, I caretully prepared, and, to my unspeakable joy, 
found immediate relief from its application, and trom 
that time to the present day have never felt any of its 
symptoms, 
Iam growing old now; my friends by hundreds have 
been cured of this disease in all its stages and every 
form, without money and without price, and it is at 
their earnest solicitation, and my desire to do good, 
that I new place it before the public. I have yet a con- 
siderable quantity of the plant remaining trom the large 
amount I brought with me; and to those who will send 
me two dollars, sufficient to defray the expenses of this 
advertisement and the preparation of the herb, I will 
return an adequate quantity to effect a permanent cure. 
To prevent bad men making use of this for purposes 
of speculation, I would inform ali who are afflicted that 
this plant can only be obtained in this country by direct 
application to me. 

THOMAS L. CASTLETON, 
682-5 181 Amity street, New York. 


For Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, and all | 
affections of the Lungs, take AYER’S CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL, which is sure to cure them. 











New Patent, May, 1866.—rThe most efti- 
cient, comfcertable and secure Truss in the World is 
the DOUBLE LEVER SELF-ADJUSTING NATIONAL 
TRUSS, constructed upon an entire new plan, and the 
only perfect one everinvented, For further particulars, 
call on or address the 





179 BROADWAY (up-stairs) NEW YORK. 








Barnum’s New American Museum. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


A Local and Moral Drama, Afternoon, at 2—Even- 
ing, at 7%. The pleasing, popular, and interest- 
ing Drama of ROSINA MEADOWS, adapted to divert 
the youthful imagination, leave salutary impres- 
sions upon the memory, and to minister to an 
upright, moral judgment. To be seen at all hours, 
a@ RARE COLLECTION OF LIVING WILD ANI- 
MALS, consisting of the following mee 
mens: Dwart Elephant, Double Humped . ian 
Camel, Royal Benga! Tiger, White Himalaya Mountain 
Bear, Silver-Strip-d Hyena, Lions, Tigers, Leopards, 
Bears, Wolves, Sacred Cattle, Tapir, Deer, Pelicans, 
Monkeys, etc., and over 200 Australian Birds, ali Living. 
Collection of the late Gordon Cumming. The greatest 
living curiosity ever exhibited, JOHN TOLLETT, THE 
IRISH FAT BOY, aged sixteen sears, weighs 526 
pounds, measures three feet two inches across the 
shoulders, and six feet three inches around the waist. 
He is very intelligent, active and pleasing. Mammoth 
Fat Man, Weighing 615 pounds; Giant and Giantess, 
each over eight feet high; Three Dwarfs, Glassblowers, 
Circassian Girl, National Bronze Portrait Gallery; 125 
Portraits of N. A. Indian Chiefs; Cosmoramas, Learned 
Seal, Happy Family, Grand Aquaria, Wax Figures, and 
200,000 other Curiosities. 
Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 








The Metropolitan 
LINCUISTIC INSTITUTE 


SCHUBERTH’S BUILDING, 


No. 620 Broadway, near Twelfth 8t-, 


is an establishment of the highest classical order and 
respectability, where French, German, Italian and 
Spauish are rapidly taught through H. C. Arymar’s 
Analytical and Synomic Method. 


TERMS: 
Per Year, of 100 Leseons.........s0+sseeees $40 
Per Term of 20 Lessons,......sseeeeeeeees 10 
Private Lessons of half an hour each....... 1 
Private Classes of three, for one hour..... 8 





MICROSCOPES 60crs. 


THE FRENCH TUBULAR MICROSCOPE, Magnify- 
ing nearly 600 times. Mailed for60cents. Two for $1. 
Address GEO. DL. WASHBURN & CO., Box 5,093, Bos- 

on, Masa, cow, 





$10 A DAY 
‘AND A WATCH FREE! 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our CELEBRATED 
NOVELTY PACKETS, splendid Steel Engravings, 
Watches, and Jewelry. Enormous Profits and valuable 
Premiums offered. Send for Circular containing full 


particulars, 
HASHEINS & Co., 
36 Beekman street, N. Y. 











Old Dr. John Salisbury’s Vegetable 
REMEDY FOR THE PILES. A sure cure. ill cure 
nine cases out of ten (warranted). Can give thousands 
of testimonials throughout New England, One Bottle 
will cure cases of twenty-five  - standing. Sent, 
securely A ~~ by mail for $3. Address DR. ALEX. 
SALISBURY, Providence, R. L. 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
BRACELE(S, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, FURKS, 
NAPKIN RINGS, &c., &o., 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you 
are to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will 
inform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
time get our Civcular containing full list and particu- 
lars, also terms to Agents, which we want in every 
town and county. J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 208 Broad- 
way, New York, tf 








My GOLDEN COMPOUND will force the beard to 
w on the smoothest face in twenty-one days. Satis- 
tion given or money refunded. Sent by mail for 60 





cents a package. Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, 
Tilinois. 

Holloway’s Pills.—By ming and invigor- 
ating the bi and fluids of the body, HOLLOWAY’S 


PILLS carry life and health to every part. Constipa- 
tion, Piles, affections of the Lungs and Kidneys, yield 
rapidly to their sanativ. properties. 













Travels 
Around the World, 
Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 
Parlor Magic, 
Games, 
&o, 








With No. 4, now ready, is given, gratis, a large and 
splendid Engraving of Wayne’s “CAPTURE OF STONY 
POINT, 23 by 33 inches, 

The great ‘success of Frank Lesire’s CHILDREN’S 
Frrenp, which was only intended for children of tender 
years, has determined the publisher to enlarge his 
original design, and produce a paper which takes the 
entire range of our youthiul classes, 

To carry out this design, the publisher has ENLARG- 
ED FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY 
to SIXTEEN PAGES, of three columns each, making 
forty-eight eolumns of the most varied reading ever 
issued. Every number will be embellished with beauti- 
ful Mlustrations, 

It is published every Monday, and sold by all News 
Dealers. 

Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 


1 Copy, @ year. ° ° e $2 50 
S3Copies, “ . ° ° ° 6 50 
5Copies, “* . . ° 10 00 


And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 

LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER or FRANK 
Lxsiie’s CHIMNEY CORNER for one year. 


Inducements to the Young. 


The publisher of FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY offers the following prizes for the 
largest Clubs of new subscribers of $2 50 each: 
For the largest Club . ° $300 in cash, 
For the next largest Club ° $200 
For the third largest Club. $100 

For every Club of 100, a Large Tool Cheat, or Sewing 
Machine. 

For every Club of 80, a best Set of Croquet. 

For every Club of 70, « handsome Silk Dress, 

For every Club of 60, a Set of Chemical Apparatus for 
Experiments. 

For every Club of 50, a Parlor Croquet, or an Elegant 
Clock. 

For every Club of 40, a handsome Silver Watch. 

For every Club of 30, a Stereoscopic Machine with 
Views. 

For every Club of 25, a Microscope or Magic Lantern. 

For every Club of 15, a Pair of Skates for Pond or 
Parlor. 

For every Club of 10, a Family Gem Sewing Machine. 

For eve;y Club of 7, one of Sebring’s Parlor Base-Ball 
Fields, a new indoor game. 


Should any of the persons drawing prizes desire them 
to be changed for other articles, their wishes can be 
fulfilled by communicating with the publisher, or the 
value will be given either in money or in the goods they 
prefer. In this case it would be better to address the 
publisher, naming the article they want, when 
such persons will be informed what size club they must 
send to obtain the required prize. 

The last list must be sent by the Ist of February, on 
which day the prizes will be announced, and the goods 
sent and cash paid on the 28th of the same month. 

In order to assist those who are desirous of gaining 
these valuable prizes, the publisher is willing to accept 
the subscriptions as they are received, which will en- 
title the parties whose names accompany the subscrip- 
tion to receive the paper immediately. These names 
will be carried to the account of the party forming the 
Club, and will necessarily facilitate their exertions. On 
the Ist of February @ line will be drawn, and they will re- 
ceive the prize awarded to the number they have fur- 
nished, This will be a inaterial inducement to their 
friends to subscribe, as the advantage will be imme- 
diate, and not prospective. 

This is an excellent opportunity of testing the busi- 
ness capacity of the young, and parents and guardians 
might gain an insight into their natures, and foster 
habits of enterprise, tact and thrift. 

Subscriptions should be sent to 

FEANE 


“ 
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LESLIE, 
637 Pearl 6t., N. ¥. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 
PIANOFORTES, 


Acknowledged by the most brilliant Artistes of Europe 
and the most celebrated European Piano-makers, as 


RANKING, IF NOT SURPASSING, THE 
Finest Pianofortes in the World. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


AMERICAN 


PIANOFORTES, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 


call the attention of the public to the following IM- 
PORTANT TESTIMONIALS from the most celebrated 
PIANISTS and PIANO-MAKERS of Europe, in favor of 
the 


CHICKERING PIANOS. 


These testimonials are not merely the influenced 
opinions of local teachers of music, but are, on the 
contrary, the VOLUNTARY AND UNBIASED JUDG 
MENT of the MOST PRACTICED FOREIGN EXPERTS 
in Manufacturing and in Public Playing. So generous 
a recognition of the superiority of the 


Chickering American Pianos 
over all others manu‘actured in America, by Foreigners, 
and of their EQUALITY IN EXCELLENCE to the 
BEST EUROPEAN PIANOS, is a Testimonial and 
Endorsement of their sterling merits, of which 


CHICKERING & SONS 


may well feel proud. Twoofthe greatest Manufacturers 
of Pianofortes in the world, 
JOHN BROADWOOD & CO. 
and 
COLLARD & COLLARD, of London, 
and 
IGNACE MOSCHELLES, the Father of the Pianoforte, 
and Principal of the L:ipzig Conservatory, and 
SIGISMUND THALBERG, 
acknowledged by the world as the greatest exponent of 
Pianoforte playing, 
HAVE TESTIFIED TO THE UNQUESTIONABLE SUPERIORITY 
of the 


CHICKERING PIANOFORTHES. 


Also the following world-renowned artistes : 
CHARLES HALLE, the great intrepreter of Beethoven; 

JULES BENEDICT, the celebrat-d Operatic Com- 
poser, Pianist and Director; 

Mme. ARABELLA GODDARD, one of the greatest 
living female Pianists: 

ALFRED JAELL, acknowledged as one of the most 
brilliant Pianists in Europe; 

J. L. HATTON, a charming Composer and an elegant 
Pianist, now accompanying Mme. Parepaand Brignoliin 
this country, who says: “IT 1s THE FINEST INSTRUMENT 
I EVER PLAYED UPON;” 

BRINLEY RICHARDS, the brilliant Pianist and Com- 
poser; 

WILLIAM M. BALFE, the great English Composer 
of the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” and twenty other operas; 
WILLIAM KUHE 
RENE FAVARGER, 
G. A. OSBORNE, 
SIDNEY SMITH, 
LINDSLEY SLOPER, 
LOUIS PLAIDY, acknowledged the first Piano 
Teacher in Europe, and recently Professor of the Con- 
servatory at Leipzig; 

CHARLES REINECKE, successor to the position of 

Mendelssohn, both in the Conservatoria, and as Con- 
ductor of the celebrated ‘‘Gewandhause Concerts” in 
Leipzig; 
L. M. GOTTSCHALK, one of the first of living 
Pianists and Composers for the Pianoforte, who: has 
used them at nearly 2,000 concerts during the past 
twelve years, and pronounces them the only Piano upon 
which a Pianist can fully interpret his sentiments and 
imaginings, because of the exquisite sympathy and 
vocality of tone; 

JAMES M. WEHLI, who is acknowledged to-day as 
one of the foremost Pianists of the world, and who has 
used the CHICKERING Pianos all over the United States 
and England, where they were unhesitating!y endorsed 
by the above-named first Composers, Musicians, aud. 
Profess<rs in Europe; 

RICHARD HOFFMAN, who is justly ranked with th 
first Pianists of the age; : 

LEOPOLD DE MEYER, the Lion Pianist, and un- 
equaled in his style. 

Also by Joseph Poznanski, Arthur Napoleon, Gustave 
Satter, Otto Dresel, Henri Vieuxtemps, G. W. Wurren, 
P. Brignoli, Harry Sandersov, Joseph Burke, Jenny 
Lind, Mile. Piccolomini, Mme. Sontag, W. K B.ssford, 
Wm. Scharfenberg, G. F. Bristow, Cario Bassini, 
Maurice Strakosch, J. F. Pychouski, Car! Zerrahn, A, 
Bendelari, Jullien, Ole Bull, Julia Grisi, Mario, Teresa 
Carreno, C. Berti, and hundreds of other well-known 
and excellent artistes. 


CHICKERING & SONS 

feel a grateful pride in placing before the public these 
flattering, brilliant, and voluntary testimonials from the 
most celebrated Composers, Musicians, and Professors 
of the Old and New World. 

That the great Pianists and Musicians of Europe 
should have so willingly and unhesitatingly testified to 
the SUPERIORITY of the 


Ghichoring Piano 
is the most signal triumph we have ever achieved, 
especially when we consider the bitter feeling of preju- 
dice and distrust of everything American which exists 
there. We feel proud, not only because 


THE CHICKERING PIANO 


has been awarded the SUPREMACY OVER ALL 
OTHERS, but because American skill and science have 
won from the most celebrated European experts the palm 
for Piano Manufacture. 

The demand for our instruments is unprecedented. 
During the past few weeks our sales douvled those of 
any previous period. But we have increased our facili- 
ties of manufacture, and shall be able to supply al! our 
orders with instruments thorough'y and conscientiously 
made, and equal in tone, touch, elegance and durability 
to those instraments which won tue unqualified rraise 
and full endorsement of a majority of the greatest 
Musicians of Europe and America, thus making 


The Chickering Pianos 


The most famous in the world, 


[ All Pianists and Composers 
ot European celebrity ; 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Paris, + -"ing 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the - 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Ret» 


trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 
_ BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





Hing and Queen of the Belgians, Chief 
Men among the Mormons, with Portraits, in Nov. No. 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 20cents; or $24 year. 
Newsmen have it. 

531-2 Fow er & WEt1s, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


and CLOTHES WRING- 
ER COMBINED. The 
only truly successful 
Washing - Machine ever 
injgroduced, irst 
Prize Wiedal award- 
ed in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, Warranted to wash 
perfectly, without soak- 
ing, rubbing, or boiling, 
auu without injury to the 
most tender fabric. 
= It saves soap, labor and 
health. ,Over 30,000 sold, 
= and no complaints. The 
Wringer will fit any kind of tub, and is the most 
durable made. 








VAN NAME & CO., (231 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O., 
General Western ” )78 North 6th 8t., St. Louis, Mo., 
Agents. 39 La Salle St., Chicago, Tl. 


J. WARD & CO., 
23 Courtlandt Stre@®, New York. 
aa Something New. “Gs 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 


Articles; profita large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 


83 Nassau street, N. Y. 

The Beautiful Art of Enameling the 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Tih street, 
Philadelphia. 


t£ 








66 Nivination.”—Believers in the Black 
Art, who desire to learn the future, should read this 
book. It contains plenty of fun and more reality, with 


hundreds of wrinkles never before published, of | Gold and Silver-plated Ware, Tin, &c. 
making money honestly. Sent, by mail, for 25 cents. | agents. 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. tf | Bieecker street, N. Y. 





- | , 
‘6 Psychomanc »”—Hlow either sex may | N 'TICH.—0n receipt of $150, I will send, post- 
paid, 


fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&c., &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 

tf 





Will be Ready on the 6th of October, 


A pleasant book for Railroad Traveling and the 
eside. 


FUN FOR THE MILLION 


64 pages large folio, 150 Comic Illustrations, with hand- 
some cover. Price, 25 cents, 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., Wholesale Agents, 


How to Enlarge and Beautify the 
FORM without the use oi Padding or Elevators. Guide 
to Beauty and other important information for ladies 
will be found in the ‘“‘ BOOK OF MYSTERIES.” Sent, 
securely sealed, on receipt of 25 cents, by the EMPIRE 








PUBLISHING COMPANY, 14 Ann S8t., N. Y. 577-89 
Per Year, paid by Sha 

$1,500 & CLARK, biddetora, we. or ch } 

cago, Ll. 572-84 





"NEW MAGAZINE! 


On the Ist of July was issued the First Num- 
ber of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 a YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautifal 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of ww wud 
the United States. 

In the first number was commenced “ Receorio, 
THE RENEGADO; OR, THE MINSTREL GIRL OF MEXICO,” 
a Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Hazleton. 

a@ «=FRANE LESLIE’S PLEASANT HOURS will 
supersede and take the place of FRANK LESLIE’S 
NEW MONTHLY. 

a All subscriptions to be sent to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 
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$160 * 


} 


ANew Way to Mako «—Bend 
50 cents ior two Goiden Envelopes, sure to draw a 


and a chance to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. Ad 
MANUFACT ’ ASSOCIATION, 197 Broadway, 
New York City. tf 





KNOW THY DESTINY:! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 
logist and Somnambulistic Clairvoyant, while in a 
clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the 
person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 


of intense power, known as the 
guarantees to produce @ and picture of 
the future husband. or wife of the applicant, with date 


occupation, leading traits of character, 


disposition, color of eyes and > 
cents, and stamped env: addressed 
will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Address in confidence, MADAME 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, West Troy, 
New York. 671-83 








For the Army and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of , Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts. 
New York. 


MOTH AND FRECELSS. 

Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, 
called moth patches, or freckles, should use PERRY’S 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It is 
infallible. Prepared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermato- 
logist, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all Druggists, and 
by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Price $2. 
Month } 
Agents, ° 











New Business for 
B. SHAW, hired | oe 
572-84 





Agents Wanted, to Sell Brown’sGlass- 
CLEANING POLISH (Patented), for Windows, Mirrors, 
Large profits to 
Full particulars sent free, C. M. BROWN, 74 





y return mail, a beautiful Photograph Album, 


| finely bound, holding 24 pictures; holding 50 pictures, 


$2. Address A. 8. WILSON, P. O. Box 407, Hudson, 
N. 581-4 





Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 

tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 60 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

580-88 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 


Royal Havana Lottery. _ 





Official Drawing of August 18th, 1866, 
BO, Be ccc ccc ce MOG cccécvce ++ $100,000 
BO, Bae ccccccecs 8 ceccens --- 50,000 
NO. 9829. r..cc000 “ sevccessee 26,000 
MO. BWP. cccccccce % sesccccsee ICD 
MO. TEER cccccccce @ cccccsecce =D 
No. 30970....... vee * ie ess 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


$00 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed &nd sell at sight. 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents. 
Address E. H. MARTIN, N 








How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 
Etiquette, 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts.—Courtship 
e Easy, 15 ctsa.—Housekeeper’s Own Book, 15 cts.— 
How to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts.—Kunowlson’s 
Farrier, 15 cts.—Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Magician, 30 cts.—Parlor Theatricals, 30 cte.—Parlor 
Pantomimes, 25 cts.—500 Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside 
Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cts.—Love Oracle, 30 
cts.—Comic Courtship, 30 cts.—Great Fortune Teller, 50 
cts. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 573-85 





" SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED 
FOR 1867, 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


With Over Sixty Illustrations, 
And full of useful information. 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Illustrations. 
Full of useful information and pleasant reading for the 
ladies. 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Comic Almanac 


With Eighty Dlustrations. 








ThirtyTwo Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 


Remember the Little Ones! 
DESTITUTE AND ORPHAN CHILDREN 


COUNTRY’S DEFENDERS. 





Grand Charitable Fair and Presentation Festival 


IN AID OF THE 


Home and School for the Maintenance and Education of the 
Destitute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors. 





AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


This Home anp ScHoon was chartered in the year 1862 for the objects above set forth. Applicants are received 
from all the States in the Union. Its sphere of usefulness is constwntly incr-asing, the ch mn DOW numbering 
over 120; and daily are the requests for the shelter and care of equally deserving ones denied, solely for want of 
room to accommodate them. e old and unsuitable building (on Fifty-eighth street, New York), now occupied 
must be removed for the erection of such a Home as necessity demands; and this call is made upon the public 
with a firm velief that the patriotism and genrosity of the American people will nobly d to the wants of 
the little ones, and that a suitable edifice will be erected, through the means of this Fair and Festival, 
stand, in the cause of humanity, as a fitting rebuke to the trite assertion that ‘‘ Republics are ful;” and 
which shall, in affording an asyium to our country’s children, also be an ornament among her institutions. 





New York, October 1, 1866. 
We, the Officers and Managers of tie ‘‘ Home and School” for the Education and Maintenance of the Desti- 





ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, wr teemey be | 


Good Bocks sent by return mail.—| 


tute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors, earnestly solicit the sympathy and co-operation in our FAIR AND 
| GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL of all who desire with us to see the “Home and School” enabled to 
| receive and care for ald needy ones who seek its shelter and protection. 


| Mrs. General Utyssrs S. GRANT, President, Mrs. Hervey G. Law, Manager. 
rs, CHARLES P. Day, Acting President. Mrs. J. J. Van DausEM, Manager. 
| Mrs. Major-General J. C. Fremont, 1st Vice-President. Mrs. W. GERMOND. 

Mrs. Ropert Forster, 24 Vice-President. rs. JAMES GILLIES, 

Mrs. Jomn 8S. Voorures, Treasurer. Mrs. C. MAILLER. 

Mrs. Davip Hoyt, Secretary. Mrs. WM. MaILuEr. 

Mrs. Wriu14m S. Hitiyenr, Corresponding Secretary. Mrs. Henry BatJseR. 





New York, October 1, 1866. 
The undersigned, desiring to express our sympathy and unite our efforts with the ‘* Home and School” for 

the Edueation and Maintenance of the Destitute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors, located in the city of New 
York, do most cheerfully co-operate with the ladies composing the Officers and Managers of that Institution asa 
Supervisory Committce in their approaching ‘‘ FAIR AND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL.” 

Major-General Van VLIET. Major-General James F. Hat. 

Major-General Francis C, BaRLow. Judge Chas. P. Datx, Ch’n of Committee, 

Brigadier-General JoHN COCHRANE. Joun H. Wurre. 

Brigadier-General WrLL1aM HALL, G. P. B. Horr. 

Brigadier-General Rusn C, HAWKINS. J. H. PULEsTon, 


The following Card will be appreciated by the public, as it receives the thanks of the Institution: 
“* To the Managing Dir-ctors of the Festival : 

“Sympathizing with your object, I take pleasure in tendering you, gratuitously, my professional services on 
the occasion of your Festival. THEODORE THomas.”’ 





The FAIR will OPEN on the 10th of December, and continue two weeks, at the PUBLIC HALL, corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street, New York. To be concluded by the 


GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL, 


TO BE HELD AT 
COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 


SATURDAY EVENING, December 22, 


Under the musical direction of THEODORE THOMAS, Esq., on which occasion a Committee will be chosen by 
the audience to award 


$100,000 IN PRESENTS, 


In such lawfui manner as they may determine. For the Festiva! there will be issued 


200,000 Tickets at $1 each, and 200,000 Presents, being one to each Ticket-holder. 


LIST OF PRESENTS TO BH AWARDED: 





1 Present in United States Greenbacks........ TTTITITITTTTTTT TTT TTT Cocceecoscccccccosces $10,000 

1 Splendid Country Residence in Westchester County, near New York city......0.cccecccecececccceces 12,000 

3 Geenee TSUS GE AGG, AVEUMS TR, Tamanlod, Wi. Toc cce sccccceccccccccccvccvcccccccsccccescccccccccses 4,000 

ee I CD Ss 00.5. 5 0000650000000 06000650006 0060080006 sR RESO TOSOCCCSS 80080000 3,000 

BR Oe Be Oe BOOED, BF Boe vne nc sccccccconccccscccccccesecccecsenseseccccsocecccensecceoeees 3,000 

1 Carriage, Horses, and Harness (Complete)... 2,500 

Be IN Wo 0:6 5 560.0006 069500 04060000000 06000660000660000000006600080 000060006060 e0ee 1,500 

YD SE, COORD so 5 enc c05t00cccces sesccecesssieseccsébbesvesecezscece 4,500 

| 1 et of Diamonds (Ring, Ear-Rings and Pin)............... ghobaddiddaes thsiaedbcedimekesdsatecaeos 1,000 

| 6 Oe RP IND Boo c 0 cbse ces cco cccesececsesccccccssececccesccescescoeccecceeoss 5,000 

} 1 Ellis’s Patent Hot-Water Apparatus for Heating Dwellings. ...........ccccccsccccecccececcecveeeeces 1,000 

| Be Oe EE Ws By GR civccccccce conc ccctccccccdoccccsessccesédidccesesrdscocecsscece 250 

| SB Gama Bind Seek Lovee Webeiias, © GO00. cccccccccscccccccccccccccvcscccccscscseccsseccccsescoececes 3, 

a YS oo ong 555 500006 0660060000560060606 600086660006. 0600000 1,875 

1 Miegant ist Premium “‘Empire” Sewing Machine. :.......cccccccccccccccccccesccsscescccesccsccces 150 

20 Silver-plated Tea Sets, @ $75........... 666060005 0005005 500009400006 5450 600608000805 0000KE0 000000008 1,500 

100 Celebrated ‘‘ Empire ” Sewing Machines, now on exhibition at their Warerooms, 616 Broadway...... 7,500 

100 oomee (2 vols. each), being a complete Illustrated History of the War, by Mrs. Ann 5. Siepheus...... 7,000 

250 Gold Pens, Pencils and Sleeve Buttons, @ $6. ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs cocccccceccece 1,500 

500 Table and Tea-Spoons and Napkin Rings, @ $5........... 00000 eeeees 600000000 Canseee 0b00s0se00008 2,500 

1,000 Call Bells and Plated Fruit Knives, @ $3.........c.ccsccccccccccccecccccssees peeeeeee enceannees sees 8,000 
The balance to consist of the following articles, viz.: Musical Instruments, Parlor and Office Furniture, 
Writing-Cases, Ladies’ Work-Boxes, Music Boxes, Kid Gloves, Photographic Albums, Breast Pins and 
Finger Rings, Gents’ Fob Chains, Ladies’ Gold Watch Chains, Opera-Glasses, Black Walnut Picture Frames, 
Gentlemen’s Fashionable Silk Hats, Ladies’ Newest Style Dress Hats, American Emblem Cards for Parlor 
Amusement, Engravings and Card Photographs of Distinguished Personages, Ladies’ and Gents’ Riding- 

Whips, Buffalo Robes, Ladies’ Mink Furs, Gents’ Fur Collars and Gloves, &., &c., amounting to......... 24,225 

Making in the aggregate 200,000 Presents, Valued at........ Cccccccccccovececs eescee ++0+«+$100,000 





j 
| THEODORE THOMAS, Bsq., 
The talented Musical Director, promises a most delightful treat in the Orchestral and Vocal Exercises for the occa- 


sion, no less than forty performers being already engaged, and nothing will be spared to make this the finest 
Musical Festival ever given in the United States. 


HOW TO OBTAIN TICEETS. 


The Tickets will be supplied to all Booksellers, Druggists, Music Dealers, Hotel Keepers, &c., where they can 
be obtained at One Dollar each, or in quantities at the Club Rates, Subscription Lists are now ready for Soldiers 
and others (male and female) who sympathize with our object, to obtain orders for the Tickets. Circulars, giving 
full directions and terms to Agents will be mailed on receipt of stamp for postage. 

Orders may be sent direct to us, inclosing the money, trom $1 to $25, in a registered letter at our risk, with 

| stamp for return postage. Larger amounts should be sent in Drafts or by Express, at the following 
| 


| CLUB RATES: 


6 Tickets to one address...... TTT TTT TT TT TT $4 50 40 Tickets to one address............cccseeee - $35 op 
10 Tickets to ome Address... .. 1... ce cccecccceeeees 900 | 50 Tickets to one address, ........cccccccccceees 43 5 
| 20 Tickets to one Sddre6s...........scseceseerees 7 50 | 100 Tickets to one address............+...002..., 85 0° 
30 Tickets to ome address... .... 2... .-cccceccccces 25 | 


Address all orders and communications to 
THOMAS & OO., Managing Directors; 


or to 
N. H. DAVIS, General Agent for the Home and School, 


SPECIAL NOTICES: 


We take pleasure in acknowledging, on behalf of the Home and School, the liberal donation of $500 made by 
the Empire Sewing Machine Company, of No. 616 Broadway, New York. 

Editors are invited to notice this Charitable Fair and Festival, and to lend such aid as their sympathy and 
benevolence sugyests. 

Contributions and Donations for the Fair will; be received and gratefully acknowledged at our office, 616 


— THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors. 


616 Broadway, New York. 





616 Broadway, New York. 








Has received the warmest praises from ominent Clergy- 

men of all denominations for its ** admirable 

its “rich 2 ee its “innocent entertaimment,”’ its 

ww eS ,” its “originality and good sense.” 
ts aout ithas no rival. Terms: $2a-year; large 

discount to Clubs. Specimen numver, 20 cents. 


Besides its ae attractions, has pay 9 
selection of Short Stories from the best 
cals, and by such writers as ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 3 
B. Epwarps, FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
J. RUFFINI, Henny Kinestry. Just the thing for the 
railway and the steamboat; good also for the Tuas: ings 
and all classes of intelligent readers. e 
tH, 10 cents; $5 a year. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 
OLLAK 


htt ftearschnatn me 


, near Fourth St., N. Y. 
folders cut to order and 





oe ek and 


repaired. All goods warran' 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular 


Pipes from $5 upward. 


Whiskers. — We warrant a heavy 
Beard in five weeks to those who ure Russell’s 





Italian Compound. Price, by mail, 50 cents. — | 


& CO., he CE oe ¥. 


‘CET THE BEST.” 


WARD'S 
PAPER COLLARS 


For ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in 
the New World. 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 
And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 387 
Broadway, New York. 
BINOCHROMATICS. 

Agents Wanted. $5 per day clear profit in selling, 
manufacturing, or teaching; Business easy and light— 
any one can doit. Instructions sent free on receipt of 
three cent stamp. Address A. THOMAS & CO., 264 
Wi street, Brooklyn, New York. 680-30 


EAGLE CAS COOKING STOVE 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


EIEAR LES SLANE RED 
636 BROADWAY. N.Y. 








tfo 


China and Glass Ware. 


Having Enlarged our Store by extending it tlftough to 
Maes street, we now —_— attention to the best stock 


CHINA, GLASS & PLATED GOODS 


In the City, at the lowest possible price. 
DINING SHUTS, VASES, dac., 
From Auction. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


Wo. 479 Broadway, 
581-40 Four doors below Broome street. 


Make Your Own | Soap wi with 
Saponifier. 

Only two cents the pound of excellent Soap, if you save 
end use your waste grease. Only six or seven cents 
the pound of the very best of Soap, if you buy the 
— Be particular in asking for Peansylvania Salt 
facturing Company. Directions are attached to 
every package. All that is required is an iron kettle 
holding one or two g For sale at very grocery 

7-82e0w 





WW hiskers-—Dr. | 
will fo ers or M 
oan Never known to =. Sam le ys trial a 
free. Address ‘Semple 


78 atts _ Neg York. 


Zeamonte’s Corrolia 


thest f 
he 





581-40 


—_—— 


er anted gen oe Per Month.— 
d Femi to sell the GENUINE 
ON SENSE 


S STAMILY SEWING tao 
e greatest inven e age. Price $18. Eve 
Machine warranted three years. % 
CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Address —— 





SNDLL’S INDIAN CORN cunn. 
Is warranted to cure the worst forms of corns 
ently, No knife or poisonous drug used. Cure for a 
corns sent post free for $1 20. Address JAS. SNELL 
& CO., banensnataie. N. ¥. 582-30 

‘Bat ‘eartily—there are hundreds of -eontts 
who do not dare to eat a hearty meal of victuals for fear 
of the distressing effects that follow. COE’S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE will stop it instantaneously. It has cured more 
cases of Dyspepsia than all other remedies combined. 
_ it freely and you will be satisfied of its merits. 


MUSICAL "BOXES 


Playing from one to thirty-six differ” 
ent tunes, and from $6 60 
to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 
pleasant companions for the invalid. 
M. J. PATLLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden nant, 
wpe, 5 New York. Musical- Boxes repaired. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 





SEWING MACHINES, 


626 Broadway, New York. © 














FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED _ NEWSPAPER. 


[Nor. 24, 1866. 








Gives a brilliancy and lustre to the Teeth and Gums, a 
delightful taste to the mouth, and a perfume to 
the breath. Warranted not to injure the enamel. For 
sale everywhere. ° 


SURE PILE CURE. 

DR. JILBERT’S PILE INSTRUMENT, 
for the Radical Cure of Piles, Prolapsus, 
etc., without an operation or medicine, 
My hes nev the worst case in five minutes, and 


y. Discount to dealers. 
‘everywhere. Sent by mail on receipt of $4. 
J. Sa Soarkink Manager, 575 Broadway, New York. 





To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LuNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsuMPTIO¥, is 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
eopy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Brouchitis, $c, The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be {nvaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may prove abiessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 
580-20 


Machines—Lock Stitch—For 
acturers—They are world-renowned. 
572-6230 





The Howe Se 
Families and Man: 
The Howe Machine Co. 699 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE 00. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
AGRAFFE 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 HUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 
572-970 STS., NEW YORK. 


The Ztna Sewing Machine 


superior advantages over all other Machines. 
t is reliable in manipulation and not aeteme to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in to time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
9 Manufacturers, 84 Bowery, N. Y. 








Madame Jumel’s Mammarial Balm 
AND PATENT BREAST ELEVATOR, to develop the 
natural beauty of the form op ane principles. 


Sold by Druggisis. 


THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


The best and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


LORENG 


Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO,, 
505 Broadway, New York. 








MOT T'S CHEMICAL 


Ses Sable Samesee one Conan, Saran. 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Parlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salta, Cur 
Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers an 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents. 
Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
the nature of taking down Sermons, Lectures ‘hes, 
Trials, etc., may be attained in a few hours. Fifty. 
second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents. 


Joe Miller, Jr-—A Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical rams, tty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conun jumoreus Poetry. Price 10 cents, 


Ven uism Made Basy, and the Second 
—_ Mystery, as practized by Roperr HELtueR and 
ers, fully explained. Price 15 cents. 


Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
ee 
A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





THE LANGHAM HOTEL 


Portiand Place. W., 
LONDON. 


This Establishment, the largest and handsomest in 
d, is situate m the v midst of the most 
ionable quarter of the West » in close proximity 

to the various parks, places ot amusement, and most 

celebrated business streets. It cost over Two Millions 
of Dollars, and is conducted on the French and English 

systems, with a 


TABLE D’HOTE, 
at a fixed price, and a stated hour. 
Its present Manager is 
COLONEL JAMES M. SANDERSON, 


Formerly of the, Brevoort House and New York Hotel, 
and latterly of the Commissariat Department, United 
States a tfo 


Now READY, 


In one elegant volume, cloth, ood and gold, 864 pp., 
1,200 fine ilkustra 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Embracing a collection of Tales, Adventures, Travels, 
Biography, Natural History, Strange Manners and Ous- 
toms, and a variety of unequaled, interesting and en- 
tertaining matter, making it a perfect library in itself. 
Two volumes in one; price, $7.00, free, by mail. 
Sent, by express, when requested, at charge of pur- 
chaser, $7 





ALL WANTING FARMS. 
GOOD FARM AND WELL-PROVED FRUIT LANDS. 


Beautiful and thriving -sy of VINELAND, thirty 


increased nine thousand peop 


Price, $95 per ome Be = 0 
mild—per/e be, healthy—soil ‘ghly 1 fertii 


~— 
years. 
aber 


e Lots for business and man 
Places also for Sale. 


miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. 

, Schools, and Churches; 1,000 Orchards planted. 
ufacturers also for sale. Climate 

Address 


CHAS. K. LANDIS, Proprietor, Vineland, New Jersey. 
cultural 


Papers Containing information sentfree. From Report of BOLON Bowrnson, , Agri 
“It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level p and 


that we know of this side of the Western prairies. 


Editor of the Tribune : 





pl t farming 
582-90 


A vases | ‘enue, ~-Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues of 
the White Pine Bark. It has been thoroughly tested by 
people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor has 
testimonials to its value from persons well-known to 
our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those cases 
of disease to which it-is adapted. It is for sale by all 
our drugyists.— Independent. 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Dr. J. W. POLAND’S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of 11 years, in the 
New England States, where its merits have become as 
well-known as the tree from which, in part, it derives 
its virtues. The 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, 
a of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
y: It is a Remarkable 
Complaints, my Difficulty of 
Voidivg Urine, B from the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Gravel, and other Complaints. For 
a and Scurvy it will be found very valu- 
al 


Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good 
and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. 
_—" by Druggists and alers in Medicines gener- 

y: 


IMPROVED 


$9 macnn MACHINE ! $5 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally ¥ 
May 13, 1862; ¢ d June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CRIMPING attachment; is NOISELEss in operation, 
sews with DBopeie on SINGLE THREAD of ALL EDNDs, 
with extraordi rapidity, making 16 stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 
machine made. Warranted not to get "out of order 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Stare Farms, and received the 
Fut APPROVAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. The onLY Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 


“This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”"—Frank Leslie's. 

“It sews very rapidly, -. is 80 easily understood 
that a child can use it.”—N. Y. Independent. 


“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.” 
. Y. Tribune. 





Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
7 Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. 'Y. 


-ARRANDALE & Co., 


162 Broadway, N. Y., are offering over $1,000,000 worth 
of Dry Goods, in Dresses, Pants and Coat Patterns, Bal- 
moral Skirts, etc., together with a large assortment of 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, Silverware and Fancy Goods, 
atauniform price of ONE DOLLAR each, with very 
liberal terms to agents. 

Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will show you 
what can be obtained for ONE DOLLAR, and to those 
who desire it, we will send our terms to agents. 

New York, Oct,, 1866, 





OLD EYES / MADE 
NEW easily and with. 
out Coctor or medi 
= ; cines. Sent’ post-paid 
ieeedee on receipt of 10 cents. 
4 DR. E. B. FOOTE, 

1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


, COMFORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTURED. Sent, 
d, on receipt 
of 10 cents, Address 
DR. E, B. FOOTE, 
Author of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c., No. 
1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


Away WITH 


Te —) 


UNG omrORTABLE 
TRUSSES. 


oe 


\ MIcRoscorsg, 
Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts- 
Lo ae of different powers tor $1. Address 

F. B. BOWEN, Box on ae Boston, Mass, 





1866,—Fall Fashions. 
J. W. BRADLEY’S DUPLEX ELLIPTIC (or Double 
) SKIRTS. The LATEST STYLES are mada 
viny LIGHT. or A combine Comfort, Durability, 
Economy with that ELEGANCE of SHAPE which 
has made the “ DUPLEX ELLIPTIC ” the STANDARD 
SKIRT of the eS, World. 
AT WHO the EXCLUSIVE MANUFAC- 
TURERS 


ILESALE 
and SOLE OWNERS OF PATENT, 


WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 


97 Chambers and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, 
NEW YORE. 

Also at WHOLESALE by the LEADING JOBBERS. 

oO 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES. 


$28 80 
CALENBERG & VAUPEL'S 
AGRAAFE PIANOS. 





PER DAY paid to Agents by BOW- 
MAN & OO., 115 Nassau 8t., New York. 








101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad 
way. Warranted for Six Years. 





